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Saker Revolving 
Roll Handler picks 
up either borizon- 
tally or vertically, 
turns and stacks, 
loads or unloads 

cars. 


Baker Elevating Truck, 4000 Baker Telescoping Fork 
lb. capacity. Low platform for Truck, 5000 1b. capacity, 
clearance under sheet stock skids. tiering large rolls 3 high. 





@ Merrily they roll along, these Baker Trucks, cutting handling 
costs in paper mills all over the country. The Baker line includes 
units cspecially engineered for every handling job in pulp and 
paper production and conversion. From pulp to roll or finished sheet 
stock, the heavier loads, quicker deliveries and higher lift of Bakers 
save time, space and money. Get the facts on savings from the Baker 
Material Handling Engineer. Have him estimate the possible sav- 
ings in your own plant. Write today. Industrial Truck Division, 
The Baker-Raulang Co., 2162 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Baker Telescop- 
ing Fork Truck, 
4000 lb. capaci- 
ty, stacking pulp 
bales 12 high. 
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Working behind the modern 
paper or board machine, your 
Slitter and Winder must have 


speed to keep out of the way. 


They smoothly and speedily 
handle news, kraft, board, etc., 
producing square edged, dust- 


less rolis of uniform density. an 


There is a type and size for 
every requirement in the mill, 
the finishing room, or the paper 
converting plant. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON 


‘oN 
OTTAM I 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


Selling Agents 


21 East 40th Street 
York 
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Perforated Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills & 


Bag machine for making large sacks 


Steel, Copper, Brass 


PAPER CONVERTING ee 


MACHINERY 


There is a decided advantage in buying 
equipment from a long established firm. 


There is also a decided advantage in 
buying from a firm full of young and new 
ideas. 

POTDEVIN is a combination of both, 
supplying modernness and novelty plus 
the experience and skill which makes 
POTDEVIN equipment superior. 


PAPER BAG, PRINTING, WAXING MCHY. 
cht Noa) oo 


ENGLISH 


Punched for Centrifugal 
and Rotary Screens, 
Pulp Washers, Drainer 
Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


Charles Mundt & Sons 


67 Fairmount Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


UNIFORM + SUPERIOR ° DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fitth Avenue, New Yerk City 
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Now ...a pump with a 
LARGE suction casing 


The Miami H M is the paper in- 
dustry’s outstanding centrifugal 
stock pump. A recent increase in 
the size of the suction casing en- 
ables it to offer an even greater 
combination of important features. 

First, the large suction casing 
just mentioned permits the stock 
to flow through to the impeller 
much more easily. A consider- 
ably more uniform stock move- 
ment is the result. 

Second, the Miami H M pump 
is easily hooked up. 

Third, this pump can handle 
dirtier stocks without clogging. A 
quill completely shrouds the shatt 
and prevents the wrapping of 
strings and rags about it. This is 
possible because the stock is not 


subjected to the twisting motion 
of the shaft until it flows directly 
into the eye of the impeller. 

Fourth, the Miami H M pump 
has unusual accessibility of parts. 
Even the impeller and shaft itself 
can be removed without difficulty. 
This, of course, saves on down 
time, but perhaps even more im- 
portant, provides for complete re- 
newing of pump life simply by 
replacing the impeller and side 
plates. 

Check into the H M and other 
Miami pumps. You will find that 
our extensive development work 
always keeps them one step 
ahead. Shartle Brothers, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Division of the Black- 
Clawson Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
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| | | | | Pure Titanium Dioxide 


ZOPAQUE RG 


| «lew 
| Devel oy2zment 


giving maximum suspension and dis- 
persion in water, assuring high 
efficiency and value. 






The opacity and brightness of 
ZOPAQUE vill produce an excep- 


tional paper for you. . . . 


Try it! 





The Chemical & Pigment Company 
TBR etn eee 
Lithophone, Cadmium Red, Cadmolith, Titanolith, Zopaque (TiO? 


oe DEtE ee Attlee 


Marshall Dill, San Francisco, California 


DYESTUFFS 


for BEATER, CALENDER 
or COATED PAPERS 
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HIGH POROSITY 


. . a8 a characteristic of a paper maker's felt will, not only 
add to the life of felt, but saves time lost on the machine 


due to excessive shut downs for washing. Specify 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


and minimize this trouble. Made by the Knox Woolen Co. 
of Camden, Maine, since 1864. 





295 Madison Ave. (gee 


CAledonia-5 M SA 
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ANILINE PRINTING PRESSES 


A specially designed unit for each and 
every purpose to which this new and 
popular process has been applied. One 
to four colors. Any widths. Units may 
be used with aniline inks, water soluble 
inks or soft oil inks. Specially designed 
sheeter for use with our presses with 
speed up to 400 lineal feet of sheeted 
stock per minute. 


Hudson Sharp Machine Company 


| | Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
made in sizes from 2” to 10” 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 

Long draw protected slot 
caps of heavy gauge steel in all R 
standard sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This new E 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted. 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 


CORINTH. N Y. 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 
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faster Water Removal-Longer on the Machine 


Public Ledger Building 503 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


You watch furnish costs. You 
watch steam costs. You check 


this . . . and that. You should. 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT CYLINDER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


But do you watch your felting 
costs? That also is a major pro- 


duction expense as every super- tt2.8, 


Mechanicsville, New York Tyrone, Pennsylvania 

Luke, Maryland Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 

Covington, Virginia Cass, West Virginia 
Charleston, South Carolina 


intendent knows only too well. 





Are you getting maximum water 
removal and are your felts hold- POIRIIRIIRRRISIRISOIIOIIOISIOISI IIIS oS 
ing up the, way they should? 
Find out! Study and check the 
kind you are using today, then try 
Orrs and make the necessary com- 


parisons. More than one mill has 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


done this and cut their conver- 
sion costs down another notch 


then and there. 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
_NEW YORK 


The Orr representative will be 


glad to cooperate. 


THE ORR FELT AND BLANKET CO. 
Piqua, Ohio 
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One of the many outstanding advantages of the Towmotor 
Lift Truck is its unique smoothness of operation that 
eliminates false motions. It puts the material exactly 
where you want it—all at once. 

Rehandling, juggling and resetting costs time and money. 
Why waste it when you can get smoother, more concen- 


TOWMOTOR CO., i220 eE. 













New York Office 96 Liberty Street Phone: Barclay 7-3090 
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trated power with steadier, more precise control and 
greater maneuverability with Towmotors? This is one of 
the many reasons why Towmotors show the lowest cost 
per year and per ton moved. We welcome your requests 
for bulletin with detailed specifications. 


152nd STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MODERNIZED 
COMMUNICATION 


runs more smoothly too! 


The effortless speed of streamlined 
trains is due to modernized construc- 
tion. Businesses run more smoothly, 
too, when they adopt up-to-date com- 
munication methods. Bell System rep- 
resentatives will help you modernize 
your communication system. 

Their investigation may mean more 
to your business than you perhaps sup- 
pose. It may indicate that your present 
methods of communication between 
distant units are right and modern— 
and that’s a reassuring thing to know. 
It may lead to unsuspected savings or 
new efficiencies in carrying on your 
business; for example, in order 
handling, shipping, production, or 
office management. 


Whatever the conclusions, the sur- 
vey costs you nothing. Similar analy- 
sis enabled a national flour milling 
company to co-ordinate the activities 
of its whole organization far more 
effectively, through a network of 
Private Line and Teletypewriter 
Exchange Services connecting its 
twenty-four offices over the country. 
Long Distance is used effectively be- 
tween units and in dealings with 
customers. 

Many businesses have found it prof- 
itable to review communication meth- 
ods periodically with the help of Bell 
System representatives. Just call your 

local telephone company for simi- 
lar assistance. No obligation. 
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Publishers Inspect New Coating Machine 


Officials of Life Magazine Guests of Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co. Inspect New 127-Inch Coated Paper Machine—Marathon to Cent- 
er Pulp Wood at Ashland—Employment in Wisconsin Mills Declines. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., June 20, 1938—Chief officials of 
Life Magazine were guests of the Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power and Paper Company mill at Wisconsin 
Rapids last week, where they inspected the new 
127-inch machine, the fifth in Consolidated mills, 
built exclusively to produce coated paper for Life 
Magazine. Life publishers have given the Consoli- 
dated the greatest coated paper contract ever made 
in this country, and its fulfillment requires not only 
the full capacity of this new machine, but additional 
tonnage from other Consolidated machines. Forty 
carloads are required for each weekly issue, and the 
contract involves several million dollars a year. The 
paper is produced by the Consolidated’s process of 
coating directly on the machine, patent rights for 
which have been sold in Europe. 


Guests included were Charles D. Jackson, general 
manager, Nicholas L. Wallace, and Charles L. Still- 
man, treasurer of Time, Inc., publishers of Life. 
They visited the main mill at Wisconsin Rapids, and 
also the Consolidated mills at Biron and Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

A banquet was given in the Consolidated mili 
building in honor of the visitors. The following offi- 
cials and executives of Consolidated were in at- 
tendance: George W. Mead, president; Stanton W. 
Mead, treasurer and production manager; Walter 
L. Mead, vice-president and general sales manager; 
E. B. Redford, secretary and director; Henry P. 
Baldwin, secretary to the production manager; H. 
D. Wake, traffic manager; J. E. Schnabel, purchas- 
ing agent; R. R. Cole, general office manager; Leo 
J. Barrette, employment manager; G. K. Dickerman, 
technical director; J. J. Plzak, director of compen- 
sation and claims; A. C. Madsen, director of sma- 
chine schedules; A. B. Collins, printing adviser; 
W. F. Thiele, chief engineer; Thomas Utegaard, 
assistant chief engineer; Burt Williams and Erwin 
Martin, promotion director and assistant, respective- 
ly; Mill Managers C. E. Jackson, Wisconsin 
Rapids division, C. K. Boyer, Appleton division, W. 
E. Beadle, Jr., Biron division, and Harry J. Adrian, 
Stevens Point division; E. M. McCourt, sales and 
manufacture coordinator, Wisconsin Rapids divi- 
sion; G, D. Muggleston, sales and manufacture co- 


ordinator, Biron division; H. B. Richmond, produc- 
tion superintendent, E. C. Otto, superintendent of 
stores and maintenance, Robert Riley, foreman of 
coating, William Zonner, foreman of super calen- 
ders, Burt Raprager, foreman of paper machines, 
and Malcolm Wright, foreman of beaters, all of the 
Wisconsin Rapids division; W. A. Duggan, head 
salesman, and Earl Rember, salesman, of the Stev- 
ens Point division, and R. M. Crutcher, of the 
Chicago sales office. 

Officials of Life Magazine said the first year of 
the publication in 1937 brought a loss of $3,434,000 
due to advertising rates based on a circulation of a 
few hundred thousand copies, when up to 2,000,000 
copies weekly actually were printed and sold. Re- 
adjustment rates in 1938 are more than twice those 
of 1937, and Henry R. Luce, president of Time, 
Inc., announces that on the basis of present esti- 
mates of income and expense, Life has balanced 
its budget for 1938. The publishing achievement is 
defined as one without parallel in the history of 
publishing. 


Marathon to Center Pulp Wood at Ashland 


Due to lack of yard space at its mills at Roths- 
child, Wis., the Marathon Paper Mills Company has 
completed plans to concentrate its pulp wood opera- 
tions at Ashland, Wis., where 45,000 cords will be 
received this summer by rafts towed across Lake 
Superior from Canadian points. The wood will be 
stored at Ashland and reshipped by rail to Roths- 
child at the average rate of six cars per day. 

A piling yard has been arranged near the Mara- 
thon’s mill at Ashland, and two pairs of double 
tracks 1,500 yards in lengths have been built to move 
the wood from the docks to the storage area. A 
hoist will be in operation there to unload the wood, 
and to reload it for daily shipment to the mills. 

This is the second year the Marathon mills have 
rafted wood to Ashland. A hoist was erected last 
year for rail loading and transfer to Rothschild. The 
first raft of the present season arrived last week 
from the Pic River region in Canada, towed by the 
Canadian tugs Bonsecours and James Whalen. It 
contained 9,500 cords. A crew of 22 men is handling 

(Continued on page 23) 
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News of the Mid-West Paper Industry 


Midwest Distributors Hold Present Price Range Attractive — Illinois 
Paper Trade Shows Interest in New Impending Tax Bill — S. A. P. I. 
Members Play Golf — Five-Day Safety Training Institute Hold Meeting. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., June 20, 1938—Little material in- 
terest was shown in the ‘Chicago paper market dur- 
ing the past week with buyers utilizing a number 
of reasons to refrain from entering into the mar- 
ket. The most activity was noted in the mailing out 
of price changes following resultant movements of 
the past few weeks. Worth noting is the determined 
effort of jobber salesmen and sales executives to 
stimulate sales on what now seems to be perfectly 
sound arguments that the present price range is as 
attractive as it is likely to be for some time to 
come, 

Some changes were announced in certain grades 
of sulphite bond during the week but, for the most 
part, the market maintained its dull position with 
demand reported slow. Book papers showed lit- 
tle activity though sales efforts were intensified 
following reductions of a short time ago. Ground- 
woods and newsprint paper were dull. The paper- 
board market showed no particular indication of an 
upward trend except in certain lines calculated to 
benefit from any building improvement. Waste pa- 
pers continued to move in a semi-demoralized state 
according to local waste paper observers. 


Training Institute for Safety Engineers Meets 


A five-day training institute for industrial safety 
engineers, the first of its kind ever conducted here. 
will be held in Chicago from June 20 to 24 according 
to the Chicago Safety Council, sponsors. The pur- 
pose of the institute, which is expected to draw from 
the younger executives of the paper industry, is to 
offer an intensive training course covering the latest 
developments in technique and methods in indus- 
trial accident prevention. “Fundamentals of Safety 
Engineering”; “Use of Statistics’; “Eliminating 
Personal Causes of Injury” and a discussion of oc- 
cupational diseases are typical discussions arranged 
for the period. 


New Tax Threatens Illinois Merchants 


Having escaped an immediate legislative threat 
through the tabling of a bill designed to give Chi- 
cago’s city council the power to license for revenue, 
Illinois paper establishments are now evidencing a 
great deal of interest in House Bill 28 which, if 


enacted, would impose a tax upon persons engaged. 


in the business of producing tangible personal prop- 
erty especially for the buyer “which property when 
produced is not suitable for sale to others than the 
buyer in the ordinary course of the producer’s 
business.” The paper and allied industries here 
feel that this measure is designed to reverse court 
proceedings on printing, graphic arts and other serv- 
ices which had previously exempted this classifica- 
tion of industry as providing a “service” not taxable 
at 3 per cent under the Retailers Occupation Tax. 
If the Adamowski measure does pass the Legisla- 
ture, and it has the backing of the State Administra- 
tion, the tax relationship of the paper industry it- 


self will also undergo a shift. The proposed law is 
not popular and quite a delegation of printing, pa- 
per and allied interest groups will travel to Spring- 
field next week for hearings on the measure. 

Meanwhile Senate Bill 8, the “use tax,” rests 
quietly with little chance of passage. This measure 
would, if passed, protect Illinois paper firms selling 
to Illinois trade from the competition of outside-the- 
state interests heretofore selling to business firms 
and escaping payment of the 3 per cent tax because 
of interstate commerce rules. 


S. A. P. I. Holds Second Golf Outing 


Despite some unfavorable weather, the midwest 
division of the Salesmens Association of the Paper 
Industry, enjoyed a good turnout at the second 
of the monthly golf outings held at the West- 
moreland Country Club on June 10. Energetic 
Graham Olson, chairman of the golf committee, an- 
nounced that the third of the outings will be held 
at the Bob-O-Link Golf Club on July 15 and added 
the complete list of prize winners as follows: 

Low gross, Gene Hammes, Butler Paper Com- 
pany ; blind bogey, Mr. McLeod, Butler Paper Com- 
pany; low net, 17 and under, R. E. Whitelaw, 
Butler Paper Company ; low net 18 and over, John 
Wilson and W. J. LaCrosse, American Writing Pa- 
per Corporation; low net, first nine holes, J. T. 
Daly, Wrenn Paper Company ; low net, second nine, 
Charles Engh, Dwight Brothers Paper Company; 
low putts, first nine, Hank Fulton, Blunden-Lyon 
Company ; low putts, second nine, J. E. Abell, Chi- 
cago Paper Company. The high gross foursome 
was composed of J. W. McAllister, Tom Hasch, 
sill MacGregor and Herman Berge. The low net 
foursome was made up of R. H. Burnett, ‘Charles 
Engh, Gene Hammes and Doc Stetson. 

Following the June 13 luncheon session at which 
time the Bobby Jones golf movies were shown for 
the instruction of the salesmen, the Association 
moved its summer quarters over to the Civic Opera 
Building, 20 North Wacker Drive, and will hold 
forth there each Monday during the summer months. 


Scott Paper Shipments Increase 


Scott Paper Company shipments for the first five 
months of 1938 were 16.8 per cent larger than for 
the similar period in 1937 according to a statement 
made this week. On June 1 of this year, the Scott 
organization had°2696 stockholders, the greatest on 
record in the company’s history. 


F. J. Demarest Elected President 


Greene, Tweed & Co., manufacturers of pack- 
ings, 109 Duane street, New York, at a recent 
meeting of the directors elected F. J. Demarest, 
president and H. G. Russell, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. J. A. McKeon remains as vice pres- 
ident and H. A. Erwood as secretary. 
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A Roll Problem in the Pre-Precision 
Era of Paper Making 
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(If you’d like an 11” x 17” enlargement of this picture, drop us a note or a post card. We'll gladly send one with our compliments.) 
If our artist’s idea of a roll problem seems a trifle exaggerated, 
it’s probably because he has become confused by the many claims 
and counterclaims made for rubber covered rolls. 


It’s easy, under a barrage of high sounding adjectives, to forget 
that the best rolls are the rolls that give the most service at the 
lowest cost per ton of paper produced. 


MAKE THE A. P.* TEST 


Broad claims are meaningless as far as your mill is concerned. 

Only actual performance* can prove which rubber rolls are best 

for your service and conditions. A few simple facts entered regu- 

larly in a Roll Service Record Book will soon give you positive USE THESE BOOKS 
information on which to base your selections. We'll gladly sup- to keep a complete record 
ply the Record Books free to make it easy for you to compare the °F SPecifications, grindings, 
cost and service life. They 


performance of Stowe-Woodward Rubber Rolls with any other . ... see for the eden. Sued 


make. Write for your copies today. for your supply. 


STOWE-WOODWARD, INC. NEWTON UPPER FALLS - MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE * WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


Stowe-Woodward Rolls are made on the West Coast by HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, INC., 35 West Lander St., Seattle, Washington 


. 
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Canadian Pulp Mills Curtail Production 


Decline in Demand Prompts Pulp Mills to Follow Newsprint Producers 
in Attempt to Keep Inventories Within Bounds—Summer Shipments of 
Pulp Wood to Germany Estimated at 96,000 Cords—Other Late Mill News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontreaL, Que., June 20, 1938—With the fall- 
ing off in demand for their product, the Canadian 
pulp mills are pursuing much the same policy as 
followed by the newsprint industry in curtailing out- 
put in an effort to keep inventories within bounds. 
At present average mill operations of the industry 
are around three to five days a week, with more 
mills operating at the lower rate than at the higher 
level. 


Some Mills Close for Month or Two 


Several mills have been closed down completely, 
for the time being. Canadian International Paper 
has shut down its Hawkesbury, Ont., mill from 
June 11 to July 4. This mill was changed over to 
rayon production from bleached sulphite about nine 
months ago. The Kapawa mill also has been closed 
down for several weeks. In contrast, the Maclaren 
mill is being operated, temporarily, five days a 
week. 

Present reduced operating levels are in sharp con- 
trast with the situation a year ago, when sulphite 
mills were being operated at full capacity and were 
behind on their orders. Recent falling off in con- 
sumption of rayon products, and reduced output of 
fine papers and newsprint, account for the change. 

Price of rayon pulp has been reduced to $85 from 
$97.50 earlier in the year, while price of bleached 
sulphite has been cut $5 to $55. A year ago, bleached 
sulphite was selling at $70. 


Pulpwood for Germany 


From Saint John, N. B., comes the news that 
according to present estimates some 96,000 cords of 
pulpwood will be shipped through that port during 
the summer, the greater part of which is destined 
for Germany. This will surpass by some 20,000 
cords the total shipped from Saint John last summer. 

The heaviest exporter is the Port Royal Pulp & 
Paper Company which has increased its volume from 
an estimated 40,000 cords to 63,000 cords. The loss 
of the rayon market in Japan, regarded as tem- 
porary, has diverted the company’s raw material to 
Overseas ports. Other concerns have also increased 
their shipments over the estimate. 


An estimate has it that the amount of money ex- 
pended in the cutting and loading of this large con- 
signment on steamers will run into approximately 
$750,000, mostly distributed in wages in the prov- 
ince. 


Donnacona Earnings Increase 


Earnings of the Donnacona Paper Company,, of 
Donnacona, Que., for the four months ended April 
30 last showed a gain of 15 per cent as compared 
with the earnings for the corresponding period of 
1937. April earnings on the same basis show an 
increase of over 20 per cent from a year ago. 

Tonnage of newsprint sold was down less than the 





average for the industry. Insulating board sales tut 
the four months held up well as compared with a 
year ago, having declined less than 5 per cent. April 
sales of board showed a sharp gain of 42 per cent 
over last year. Sulphite pulp sales increased mod- 
erately. 

Working capital shows a gain for the four-month 
period. 


Cardboard Industry Expands 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 22, 1938 — The first 
preliminary report to be issued in the current Census 
of Manufactures covers the industry “Cardboard, 
not made in paper mills,” and reveals a considerable 
increase in employment and production in that in- 
dustry for 1937 as compared with 1935, it was an- 
nounced today by Secretary Roper at his press con- 
ference. 

The Census of Manufactures, taken every two 
years, covers all manufacturing establishments in the 
country. In 1935 a total of 169,111 establishments 
was reported by this census. Census officials report 
that the current canvass is progressing satisfactorily. 

The number of wage earners in the cardboard in- 
dustry increased 39.5 per cent, from 628 in 1935 to 
876 in 1937, and their wages increased 27 per cent, 
from $640,592 to $813,612. The value of products 
in 1937 amounted to $5,378,732, a gain of 45.6 per 
cent over $3,694,423 reported for 1935. Establish- 
ments numbered 16 in both years. 

In 1933, there were 12 establishments employing 
492 wage earners who received $451,880. Value of 
products in that year totaled $2,793,437. 

This industry, as classified for Census purposes, 
embraces establishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of laminated cardboard, laminated fiber 
board, lined boxboard, photo mount board, etc. 


Temperature Control for Grinding 


Temperature Control for Pulp Grinding, an 8-page 
bulletin just published by The Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass., presents the advantages of automatic 
control of grinding temperatures for increased stock 
consistency and freeness. Economic advantages are 
discussed, as well as operating improvements such as 
averaged temperature across the entire width of the 
stone. 

For control of shower-water supply, the Foxboro 
Stabilflo Valve is described. A cut-away diagram of 
the valve illustrates its operating principles and con- 
struction. Installation details of the Foxboro control 
are shown in another diagram, accompanied by 
standard specifications for instrumentation. Copies 
of this bulletin, DMF 737, or Foxboro bulletins on 
other phases of paper industry instrumentation, are 
available on written request to the Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Mass. 
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Many other advantages. Write for details. IS THE MODERN WAY 
BELOIT IRON WORKS © BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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Easily applied to existing machines. 
Reduces maintenance. 

Water falls AWAY from nip. More efficient 
than conventional press. 

More convenient to operator. 

No chance for break—press section has 
run several weeks with no breaks. 

Assures longer felt life—no reverse bends 
—practically no tension on felts. 

Shorter felt length without decreasing felt 
life. 

Reduces stretch in sheet. 

Unnecessary to carry a large amount of 
crown. 

Paper goes to dryers more bone dry. 
Saves enough space to permit use of more 
dryers, or to lengthen fourdrinier wire part. 
Eliminates crushes. 


Smooths out sheet without need of reverse T t 4 
press. 


Increases speed and safety. 
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Sale of Lake Sulphite Pulp Co. Indefinite 


Receiver States No Definite Plan for Reorganization of Lake Sulphite 
Pulp Co. is in Sight—Efforts to Sell Property Continue—New Town to 
Arise at Ontario Paper Co.’s Pulp Wood Barking Site—Other Late News. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., June 20, 1938—The process of 
transporting the winter’s cut of logs in the limits 
of the Lake Sulphite Pulp Company in the Nipigon 
area is just about completed. The pulpwood is stored 
partly in piles but mainly in the water fairly close 
to the mill at Red Rock where it may remain for a 
considerable time with little of the depreciation 
that would have resulted had it been left in the 
woods. This work was done through the issue of 
certificates by the receiver, George S. Currie. There 
is at present no definite plan in sight for the re- 
organization of the company. Several suggestions 
of offers have come from companies in the United 
States but these have been mostly on the “auction 
block” basis which would have gone far to wipe 
out existing securities and so have not been seri- 
ously entertained. One plan, in which a number 
of Canadians were associated, has been abandoned 
but efforts in the direction of a sale are being con- 
tinued. In the meantime a cut in the price of sul- 
phite pulp to $55 has made re-financing somewhat 
more difficult at present. An effort will be made 
to dispose of some of the pulp wood to provide 
funds and make way for operations in the bush dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


Ontario Paper Co.’s Barking Plant 


The construction of houses and other buildings 
in the new town site of Heron Bay, Ont., where the 
Ontario Paper Company, Limited, of Thorold, will 
establish a pulp wood barking industry, will soon 
be under way. The flume line will cross both the 
Black and Big Pick rivers. The plant will be situ- 
ated several miles from Lake Superior and through 
the flume line the barked wood will go to a sheltered 
portion of Heron Bay, where boats will load the 
wood for transportation to Thorold. At some points 
it will be necessary to jack-ladder the line to get 
the wood over some large juttings of rock. The 
operation of barking the wood at a plant so situ- 
ated and taking it through the flume is expected 
to bring about a saving of over twelve per cent in 
space made available for the wood in the hold of 
ships carrying it east. There are now over two 
hundred men working on the project. 


Publishers Visit Provincial Paper Plant 


About one hundred and twenty-five publishers, 
printers and stationers from Western Canada re- 
cently visited Port Arthur and inspected the plant 
of Provincial Paper, Limited. The visitors were 
greeted by A. G. Pounsford, general manager, and 
other officials of the company and were later taken 
to “Blenwood,” the summer home of Mr. Pouns- 
ford where they were entertained to lunch in lum- 
ber camp style. Afterwards the guests assembled 
on the shore of Blend Lake where a program of 
water and land sports was featured. Following the 
sports the visitors went to Kakabeka Falls for a 


view of the cataract. Dinner was served at the 
Kakabeka Inn and enroute the guests were shown 
the large farm of Provincial Paper. Among those 
welcoming the company were W. F. Barber, of To- 
ronto, secretary of Provincial Paper, A. P. Jewett, 
of Toronto, sales manager, J. O. McKerrow, traffic 
manager of the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. and 
Provincial Paper, Roy Hill of the Canadian Pad and 
Paper Co., Toronto, N. T. Fortney and J. Apple- 
baum, of the Butler Paper Corporation, Chicago. 


Pulp & Paper Traffic League Meets 


The annual meeting of the Pulp and Paper Traffic 
League was held in Toronto on June 17. The 
League, which considers matters connected with the 
transportation of pulp and paper products in Can- 
ada and the United States reelected, J. O. McKer- 
row of the Abitibi Power and Paper Co., president. 
F, E. Kator, of Dayton, Ohio, was reelected vice 
president. P. Herrick, of Erie, Penn., is treasurer 
and W. C. Perron, assistant to Mr. McKerrow, was 
reappointed secretary. 


Hon. Peter Heenan Leaves Forest Post 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands and For- 
ests for Ontario, has also assumed the portfolio 
of Labor left vacant by the death of Hon. M. M. 
MacBride, of Brantford. Mr. Heenan has taken 
over his new duties. 


German Paper Industry Expands 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincTon, D. C., June 22, 1938—One of the 
remarkable developments in Germany in recent 
years has been the greatly increased consumption 
of paper with its accompanying increase in domes- 
tic production, according to reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This rise in consumption has 
been largely due to the execution of the Four-Year 
Plan and other Government measures for the con- 
trol of industrial production, distribution and con- 
sumption in Germany, in turn has _ necessitated 
the organization of numerous new Government 
and quasi-public offices, which use huge quanti- 
ties of paper in correspondence, in keeping of 
records, and for printing innumerable circulars 
and forms. 

German paper production increased from 2,- 
500,000 to 2,800,000 metric tons, or by about 12 
per cent, during the year 1937; and the production 
of cardboard increased from 628,000 to 733,000 
metric tons during the same period. German paper 
production in 1937 was more than 50 per cent 
larger than in 1932 (when production was at its 
lowest level) and even exceeded the 1929 figure, 
when paper production was at its highest point, 
and when paper manufactures could meet the de- 
mand only by establishing a quota system for 
their customers. 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


President Calder Says Greater Optimism Is Developing Regarding Price 
Outlook For Paper Products For Final Half of 1938—Dryden Paper 
Reports Profit—Celotex Earns $109,128 For First Quarter of 1938. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending June 22, 1938 
Low Last 
2% 

Armstrong Cork Co 32 
Celotex Corp. 
Celotex Corp., 
Certain-Teed ee Corp 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 
Champion Paper & Fibre C 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum- Nairn 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., 
Flintkote Co. 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, 
Interhational Raper & Power 
International Paper & Power, pf 

ohns-Manville Corp. 

ohns-Manville Corp., pf 

imberly-Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
Ruberoid Co 
Scott Paper Co 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Paperboard Co 
U. S. Gypsum Co y, A 

. S. Gypsum Co., pf 169% 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending June 22, 1938 
High Low Last 


Oe ee errr errs 8 28” 
Brown Co., pf 20% 

Great Northern Paper 27% Zi 
eh, I NE Us Unie a ak caw eke eae eens 3 2 

St. Regis Paper Co., pf 55% S354 
Taggart Corp. 3% 4% 


Better Prospects for Final Half Year 


Greater optimism is developing in trade circles 
regarding the price outlook for various paper prod- 
ucts in the final half of 1938. Discussing this situ- 
ation, Alexander Calder, president of Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation, says: “Prices on bags and wrap- 
ping paper have gradually declined over the last six 
months to such an extent that I feel there must be 
a natural reaction to higher levels on shipments for 
the second half of the year because so few mills can 
afford prices that have been in effect for the past 30 
days. 

“Stocks in hands of jobbers and consumers are 
low and production has been running below con- 
sumption for six months, so the volume of business 
in the industry promises to be good for the last six 
months of the year.” 

In the face of a sharp decline in the production of 
the paper industry generally this year, Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation, according to The Wall 
Street Journal, has been able to obtain a_ ton- 
nage volume in excess of that which it handled last 
year. Because prices are lower, however, billings for 
the second quarter will probably be just about the 
same as they were last year. 

The lower selling prices will be reflected in earn- 
ings and current indications are that the net profit 
for the three months ending June 30 will be slight- 
ly under that of the like period last year when Union 
Bag earned $304,250. In the first quarter this year 


Union had net of $354,251, equal to 34 cents a com- 
mon share compared with $326,917, or 31 cents a 
share on the present share basis, in the correspond- 
ing 1937 period. It appears likely that profits of 
Union Bag for the first six months this year will 
come close to, if they do not equal, the $631,167, or 
60 cents a share, which was earned in the first half 
of 1937. 

Union Bag’s products to a large extent serve the 
food industry which has a more constant demand 
than many other consumption lines. 


Abitibi Reorganization Plan 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., June 20, 1938—The motion made 
by the trustees for the bondholders of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, Toronto, ask- 
ing for approval of the plan of reorganization of 
the company as proposed by J. P. Ripley, chairman 
of the bondholders’ representatives committee has 
been denied by the Ontario Court of Appeal which 
sustained the judgment of Justice C. P. Mce- 
Tague. In January last Justice McTague rejected 
the plan to sell the assets of the company to a com- 
pany to be formed because he found the Judicature 
Amendment Act, 1935, Ontario, under which the 
motion was brought was not applicable to the Abiti- 
bi Company which is federally chartered. Without 
ruling the Ontario legislation ultra vires Justice Mc- 
Tague said that it could not be applied to insolvent 
companies as they were governed by federal legisla- 
tion. The judge held that a sufficient number of 
shareholders of the huge power and pulpwood em- 
pire of the company had not approved the Ripley 
plan. He commented that if a higher court reversed 
his judgment on applicability of the Ontario legisla- 
tion the motion would still fail because of this. 


Dryden Paper Reports Profit 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., June 20, 1938—The Dryden Paper 


Company, Limited, Dryden, Ont., the fiscal year of 
which ends on September 30, 1938, during May en- 
joyed the best month of the last eight. The pickup 
in business was quite pronounced. The plant turns 
out kraft sheathing paper, kraft and manila wrap- 
ping as well as ground wood and sulphate fibre. 
The net profit for the year up to the present is re- 
ported to be about fifty per cent below that of the 
previous one. For the year ended September 30, 
1937, profit subject to income tax, was $35,724, 
equal to 24 cents on each of the 150,000 shares no 
par common. In the last fiscal year the company 
for the first time in many years put away $135,000 
depreciation allowance. 


Celotex Earns $109,128 for Quarter 


The Celotex Corporation announced last week that 
its net profit for the three months ended on April 30 
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was $109,128 after all charges, compared with $8,403 
in the preceding three months and with $447,600 
for the quarter ended with April last year. No pro- 
vision for Federal income or undistributed profits 
tax was necessary because of statutory deductions 
in excess of net profit, it was explained. 

The net profit for the quarter this year is equiv- 
alent, after preferred dividend requirements, to 27 
cents each on 268,685 common shares outstanding, 
compared with $1.53 a share on the same basis for 
the same period a year ago. 

The net profit for the six months ended with April 
amounted to $117,531, equal, after preferred divi- 
dend requirements, to 16 cents a common share, 
against $715,931 for the six months ended on April 
30, 1937, equal to $2.39 a p share on the common. 


Wausau Applies to R. F. C. for Loan 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wausau, Wis., June 20, 1938—Officials of the 
Wausau Paper Mills Company appeared before the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission at Madison, 
Wis., last week to seek approval of temporary re- 
pairs on an abandoned wooden dam at its plant at 
Brokaw, Wis., to enable the company to resume 
operations July lst. Employees of the company al- 
ready have been placed at work making the repairs 
so as to supply water for the mill. 

Harold C. Collins, treasurer of the company, an- 
nounces that a loan has been requested from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to aid local capi- 
tal in rebuilding the concrete dam and hydro-electric 
plant which collapsed into the Wisconsin River May 
29. Two auditors of the RFC have already made an 
investigation at the plant with reference to the loan 
application. It is estimated approximately $750,000 
will be required. 


Bowater Confirms Sale 


Eric V. Bowater, chairman of Bowater’s Paper 
Mills, Limited, of England, has confirmed in a letter 
to stockholders the report that $5,500,000 was paid 
for the 700,000 shares of common stock of the Inter- 
national Power and Paper Company of Newfound- 
land, Limited, formerly an indirect subsidiary of the 
International Paper and Power Company. 

In his letter, he says that “the need for an alterna- 
tive source of supply of raw materials to that of the 
Scandinavian countries whence the bulk of these 
supplies has in the past been drawn, was emphasized 
last year when, largely due to the operation of car- 
tels dominated by foreign interests, prices for raw 
materials underwent a rapid and substantial rise to 
wholly uneconomic levels and an adequacy of sup- 
plies was jeopardized.” 


Imperial Vote 75-Cent Dividend 


The Imperial Paper and Color Corporation, manu- 
facturers of wall paper and colors, voted recently to 
pay a special dividend of 75 cents a share to its 
stockholders. 


Sabin Robbins Declares Regular 


Directors of the Sabin Robbins Paper Company 
declared the regular dividend of $1.75 a share on the 
preferred stock, payable July 1 of record June 25. 
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Octyl Alcohol, Anti-Foaming Agent 


Recent investigations by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation has shown that correct con- 
centration is essential for best results in using Octyl 
Alcohol to prevent foaming in many paper manu- 
facturing operations. For certain applications, it was 
found that the use of too high a concentration caused 
foaming instead of preventing it. This condition was 
quickly corrected when the concentration of Octyl 
Alcohol was reduced. The optimum anti-foam con- 
centration was obtained when a saturated solution 
of Octyl Alcohol and water was formed—about 0.14 
per cent by weight of Octyl Alcohol at 25 deg. C. 
It is believed that this rule may hold for other aque- 
ous solutions and that more Octyl Alcohol will be 
required to prevent foaming of solutions in which 
it is more soluble than in pure water. 

Important economies are being effected in many 
paper processes in which the problem of foaming 
has been successfully overcome by the use of Octyl 
Alcohol. A typical operation where foaming is un- 
desirable is the lubricating-oil reclaiming process. 
The lubricating oil is pumped into a still and then 
slowly heated for several hours in order to drive off 
the moisture. Because of the excessive foam which 
formerly was produced by the water present in the 
oil, the still could only be half-filled and the oil had 
to be heated very slowly, with the temperature kept 
at just 100 deg. C. Now the lubricating oil is com- 
pletely defoamed by using % Ib. of Octyl Alcohol in 
1,000 gal. of lubricating oil which contains 2 per cent 
water. The dehydration period has been reduced 
from 7 hours to less than 1 hour, and about $2.00 
per hour has been saved by reducing the time of 
dehydration. 

Octyl Alcohol is also the answer to many of the 
problems of foaming in paper mills. Experiments 
recently completed with paper pulp show that Octyl 
Alcohol should be introduced directly into the foam, 
and that it is more effective if it is not allowed to 
dissolve in the water. A case of exceptional foaming 
in a paper machine with pulp flowing at 100 gal. per 
min. required 7 cc. of Octyl Alcohol per min. to 
knock down the foam completely. The Octyl Alcohol 
was sprayed at the roll where the paper is formed 
and where foam, if allowed to build up, would have 
marred the sheet. Even in this extreme case, the 
cost of Octyl Alcohol per ton of paper was so small 
that it was not a factor in the consideration of its 
use. 


Australian Development Experimental 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


VANCOUVER, B. June 18, 1938—Antipodean 
production of ae paper while essentially success- 
ful is still an experiment and there is no cause for 
undue apprehension on the part of newsprint pro- 
ducers in B ritish Columbia as to loss of the Austral- 
ian market at the present time, according to W. W. 
Gay, Forest Commissioner of the state of Victoria, 
who recently inspected various logging operations in 
British Columbia in the interests of his government. 

Pointing out that the Australian development was 
still in the experimental stages, the Commissioner 
stated that neither British Columbia nor Scandinavian 
exports to Australia were liable to suffer from paper 
production within the Commonwealth for a very con- 
siderable period to come. 
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Riegel Corp. Opens Recreation Center 


Recreational facilities unparalleled in New Jersey 
for beauty and scope were made available to Riegel 
Paper Corporation employees and their families with 
the formal opening Saturday June 4 of Riegel Ridge, 
the company’s newly constructed Community Build- 
ing and grounds at Spring Mills, Hunterdon County, 
N. J. 

Developed on a 143-acre tract on the southern 
slope of the Musconetcong Mountain in Holland 
Township, the vast recreational center will be for 
the use of workers in the corporation’s nearby paper 
mills at Milford, Riegelsville, Hughesville and War 
ren Glen as well as employees of the New York busi- 
ness Office. Including families, Riegel Ridge will 
serve potentially more than 3,500 men, women and 
children. 


Many Outdoor Facilities 


Construction, which started late last summer on 
the picturesque mountainside, is now practically com- 
pleted, except for some of the contemplated improve- 
ments to the grounds. Careful inspection of the de- 
velopment leaves an imaginative observer in doubt 
what more could be included to satisfy recreational 
needs. 

Center of the project is the huge Community 
Building, fully appointed to carry out the five-fold 
program of social and athletic activities, crafts, dra- 
matic and educational functions. 

Now practically finished on the spacious grounds 
is a baseball diamond with a large grandstand, situ- 
ated near the entrance to the Ridge from the Spring 
Mills-Warren Glen road. Between this and the Com- 
munity Building there will be a softball field and re- 
serve parking space. Under construction are two 
tennis courts, lighted quoit courts and courts for out- 
door badminton, volleyball and croquet. In a natural 
wooded area encircled by the driveway will be a play- 
ground for children, replete with slides, swings, sand- 
boxes and other equipment. 


Private Guest Lodge 


Secluded from the recreational center and as a 
private part of the development is Riegel Lodge, a 
new mansion which will serve as a guest house for 
corporation officials. Beautifully designed in early 
American architecture, the lodge is fitted with ap- 
propriate antique furniture. A four-car garage ad- 
joins at one end, and an apartment for the house- 
keeper and maid is built over the kitchen and pantries 
at the other. 

Six bedrooms on the second floor of the main sec- 
tion, with accommodations for 12 persons, will be 
used by officers of the corporation when they visit 
the mills and by salesmen entertaining buyers who 
are in the vicinity on similar missions. Private baths 
adjoin each room, and the whole house is air con- 
ditioned. At the south is a stone terrace with a land- 
scaped yard, flanked by the woods. Through this 
channel of trees, the view opens to the valley below. 


Massive Gymnasium 


Native stone of interesting bronze hues, picked 
from old fence rows on the property and dressed 
there by hand, was used in the masonry which con- 
stitutes the main portion of both buildings. White 


shingles form the balance of the exterior construc- 
tion, making a combination to space games. There is 
also a refreshment counter at one end. 

The remainder of the lower level accommodates 
men’s and women’s locker rooms, the boiler room and 
general storage space. Showers, a drying room, lava- 
tories and 178 lockers are provided for the men. In 
the women’s shower section are private dressing 
rooms, lavatories and 110 lockers. 

Two gigantic boilers, one for emergency use, are 
stationed in the basement, with automatic stoker at- 
tachment fed from a 100-ton coal bin. 

At the right of the main lobby is the cafeteria 
dining room, seating 32 persons, and the store counter 
for sale of refreshments and sporting goods. The 
adjoining kitchen is electrically equipped throughout. 
There are two ranges, a giant refrigerator, coffee 
dripolators, an ice-making machine, an ice cream 
freezer, a warming table and a soda dispenser, all 
powered by electricity. 


Spacious Lounge Room 


Also at the west end of the main floor is the lounge 
room, 32 feet square, with pine paneled walls, com- 
fortable furniture in antique patterns, built-in book- 
cases and a large fireplace. Wide French doors at 
the south open onto the stone terrace, which extends 
the length of the building. 

This terrace, and even the lounge, commands a 
panoramic vista covering miles and miles of the 
Delaware Valley in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
In the near foreground appear the stacks of the Mil- 
ford paper mill. Umbrella tables on the terrace invite 
loitering. 

Although not yet equipped, motion picture projec- 
tion, rewind and generator rooms, all fireproof, are 
built on the second floor adjoining the gymnasium. 
Also on this floor are women’s rest and lavatory 
rooms, and living quarters for the staff. The third 
floor will be finished for craft work and a small com- 
mittee room. 


Residential Quarters 


In the residential quarters are a three-room apart- 
ment with bath for the director and his wife, and 
three other rooms with bath for the other staff mem- 
bers. 

Electrical power is conveyed to Riegel Ridge from 
generators in company plants along the Musconet- 
cong and also from the Milford plant. Water comes 
from an Artesian well, drilled 360 feet deep on the 
hillside above the development. It is pumped by elec- 
tricity to a 50,000-gallon tower tank 70 feet above 
the ground. Of this supply, 40,000 gallons is a re- 
serve for fire protection, connecting with the sprink- 
ler system in the buildings and the three outdoor fire- 
plugs. 

About a half-mile of macadam road is constructed 
through the property. Parking space is now pro- 
vided for 38 cars near the Community Building, and 
a larger parking lot is being constructed next to the 
ball field. Newly split Lincoln rail fences, in keeping 
with the rustic atmosphere, mark the boundaries of 
the property at Riegel Ridge, and nothing has been 
left undone in landscaping around the buildings, even 
to the moving of large trees. 
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Two Mills Reduce Power Cost for Draft and 
Ventilating Fans to 0.283 and 0.284 


Cents per Kilowatt Hour 


By F. J. Vonachen 


Forty-four Power Cost Surveys, including the 
above paper mill surveys, were recently completed in 
43 leading concerns and institutions in 29 different 
fields involving 19 different types of driven machines. 
The data was obtained from these concerns and the 
surveys checked by their engineers. 

These results show how easily low power costs can 
be secured if the plant is properly surveyed and the 
correct equipment is installed. 


Examples in the Paper Field 


Examples in the paper field are the following sur- 


veys: first of a mill in Illinois where the engine 
drives a draft fan, and second of a mill in Penn- 


sylvania where the engine drives a ventilating fan. 
The exhaust steam is used for heating and processing. 
All costs are included. 


Data 
Engine—5 x 7 
Maximum BH P—12.6 at 300 RPM 
Average BHP—8 at 200 RPM 
Hours operation per year—7600 
Steam pressure—175 Ibs. g. 
Superheat—100 deg. F. 
Back pressure—3-5 Ibs. g. 
Feed water temperature—212 deg. F. 
Cost of steam—13 cents per 1,000 Ibs. 
Cost of engine installed—$678 
Extra labor to operate engine—none, 
Part of engine exhaust used for heating and processing 
Annual Engine Cost: 





100 per cent. 





Depreciation—5 per cent of $678........0.. see e eee e renee $33.90 
Average interest at 6 per cent—$678 TEED Ss os 6s esd we eee 21.36 
Maintenance—2 per cent Of $678.........200-seeeeseeeseee 13.56 
Steam consumption for average load of 8 BHP is 354 Ibs. 
per hour. 
Heat left in exhaust is 90.8 per cent. 
Heat chargeable to engine is 9.2 per cent. 
Steam cost chargeable to engine is...............ccceeceee 32.20 
ee eee Le Ls ya niki ey wie eb Xs as ort ne 48.35 
I ts ee Phe ee dethn ah ake e b6Awa sh eb ewee None 
| RR Me eee Oy ry eee Ee $149.37 


Power Cost at Fan Shaft for 52.700 KWH is: 0.283 cents per KWH. 
Data 

Engine—6 x 6 

Maximum BHP—16.3 at 375 RPM 

Average BHP—10 at 270 RPM 

Hours operation per year—7200 

Steam pressure—140 Ibs. g 

Superheat—100 deg. F. 

Back pressure—20 Ibs. g. 

Feed water temperature—195 deg. F. 

Cost of steam—9.5 lbs. water evaporated per lb. of coal. 

is $3.25 per ton. 

Cost of engine installed—$826. 

Extra labor to operate engine—none. 

Part of engine exhaust used for heating and processing 
Annual Engine Cost: 


Coal cost 





100 per cent. 


Depreciation—5 per cent of $826... ...... 0. se sees eeeeeee $41.30 
Average interest at 6 per cent—$826 X .0315............. 26.02 
Maintenance—2 per cent of $826... 2... cccccscsccscccesces 16.52 
Steam consumption for average load of 10 BHP is 534 Ibs. 
per hour. 
Heat left in exhaust is 92.2 per cent. 
Heat chargeable to engine is 7.8 per cent. 
Steam cost chargeable to engine is..................005- 51.30 
TY a fae coke bank eikdd ave Gi eel en's 43.15 
I a is ok oe Or Can nk okie nits ai late ear alow None 
TOSS Sa SN ee eae eee en on ae . $178.29 


When there is need for steam for heating or 
processing, the engine fits definitely into the picture 
as it produces and maintains low cost power for 
various machines such as stokers, forced and induced 
draft fans, pumps, generators, compressors, ventilat- 
ing fans, blowers and similar equipment. 





It should be mentioned that steam of 80 to 150 Ib. 
and higher pressures can be generated by a boiler at 
only slightly greater cost than at low pressures since 
most of the heat in a boiler is used to change the 
water into steam and the additional amount neces- 
sary to raise the pressure is relatively small. This 
steam can be put through the steam engine cylinder, 
which serves as a reducing valve, to generate power 
and, depending on actual steam conditions, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the heat in the initial steam 
will be present in the exhaust for heating to take 
the place of live steam previously used. Thus the 
steam does double duty: first, in passing through 
the engine it generates power; second, it retains ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the heat in the exhaust for 
heating and processing purposes. 

Cost of generating this by-product power con- 
sists of operating and fixed costs. Operating costs 
are about 10 per cent of the steam cost (the other 
90 per cent of the steam cost being rightfully charged 
to heating cost), and lubrication cost. Fixed costs 
based on 20 yr. life are: interest on investment say 
six per cent; annual depreciation five per cent; an- 
nual maintenance two per cent, which is ample as 
maintenance is very small. As a general rule, no 
extra operating labor is necessary with the modern 
steam engine. In spite of numerous items in the 
cost, the total is so low that steam engines usually 
pay for themselves in 6 to 12 mo. time by the 
saving in power cost. 


Steam Free From Cylinder Oil 


Some plants require steam that is free from cylinder 
oil. Many steam engines are being operated satis- 
factorily today without oil cylinder lubrication. With 
the cylinder properly constructed and glazed by the 
use of beeswax and graphite (a method that has 
been used for years in the highly critical marine 
field as well as the stationary field), it may be oper- 
ated without any lubrication except possibly the in- 
troduction of a slight amount of beeswax and 
graphite at infrequent intervals. A solution of col- 
loidal graphite in distilled water, introduced into the 
cylinder by a special mechanical cylinder lubricator, 
can also be used with excellent success. 

Since the water rate (steam rate) of the steam 
engine remains low throughout the entire speed range 
and even at high back pressure, the amount of ex- 
haust best meets the requirements of most plants and 
a good plant heat balance results. There is no limit 
to the amount of back pressure if there is sufficient 
initial pressure to produce the required power within 
the limits of practical cylinder bores. As this low 
water rate is closely maintained throughout the long 
life of the steam engine, the original plant heat bal- 
ance is also maintained. This is important if great- 
est saving is to be obtained. 
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The modern steam engine is suitable for a wide 
range of steam conditions—20 to 400 Ib. pressure, 
very wet steam to 750 deg. F. total temperature, 
vacuum to 75 lb. and higher back pressure. It is 
not damaged by the usual chemical impurities in 
steam. 


All Essential Factors Are Met 


Flexibility, accurate control, economy and reliabil- 
ity are all essential factors which are met by the 
modern steam engine. In variable speed service, it 
has a wide, smooth, easily adjusted, speed range with 
infinitely small steps and is well adapted to auto- 
matic control. Whether the control is manual or 
automatic, definite speed is maintained for each point 
of control. In other words, there is good regulation 
and, of prime importance, no hunting. Constant 
speed engines, for example, those driving generators, 
use the automatic governor which gives regulation 
within two per cent from no load to full load. Steam 
engines are also quickly started as very little warm- 
ing-up is required. They can be placed in service 
very quickly. 

As to reliability, the modern heavy duty steam 
engine is of rugged construction, has been contin- 
uously improved and is fully enclosed, self-oiling 
and oil-tight so it is quite common to have months 
of 24-hour continuous service at full load without a 
shutdown. 

Its speed is conservative and conducive to long life. 
Compressors, fans, pumps, blowers and generators 
may be direct connected. Only a small speed reduc- 
tion is necessary to drive stokers. Higher speed 
fans, pumps and blowers may be driven by flat or 
V-belts, or chains. Its high starting and running 
torque and large overload capacity are desirable fea- 
tures for most installations. 


Efficient Application of Belts 


In order to insure the most efficient application of 
industrial belts to the specific purposes for which 
they were designed, New York Belting and Packing 
Company, 1 Market street, Passaic, N. J., has issued 
a 32-page belting data book on the subject. This data 
book, covering transmission, conveyor and elevator 
belts, is one of the most comprehensive ever compiled 
for use by engineers, plant operators and executives. 

New York Belting and Packing Company, which 
has contributed much to the general development of 
belt construction and improvement, offers, in this 
data book, its complete line which includes practically 
every type of belt for which a need may arise. 

The data book is packed full of illustrations and 
information, easy to read and understand, It includes 
recommendation tables, recommended cover thick- 
nesses, horsepower tables, types of drives, tables of 
speeds, ply recommendations, tensions, belting lay- 
outs, and other information of use in making proper 
belting applications. 


Definitions of Paper Wanted 


A subscriber of the Parer TRADE JOURNAL is 
anxious to obtain a copy of the Classifications and 
Definitions of Paper, published several years ago by 
the Lockwood Trade Journal Company. A liberal 
premium will be paid for a copy of this work. Ad- 
dress the Lockwood Trade Journal Company, 14 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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it at the hoist. The second raft of 12,000 cords is 
due to arrive June 24. 

These arrangements also will facilitate handling 
of sulphite pulp to the company’s Ashland mill after 
its arrival by boat at the docks, considerably sim- 
plifying the handling by rail to the storage ‘area, ac- 
cording to Ben H. Metternich, manager of the Ash- 
land mill. The pulp wood operations will be super- 
vised by Roy Steves. 


Employment in Wisconsin Mills 


With the exception of box plants, employment and 
payrolls in the paper and paper products industries 
in Wisconsin showed a decline in April, according 
to reports issued by the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. The industry as a whole, with 95 firms re- 
porting, showed a total of 16,969 employees on the 
payrolls, with a drop of 0.3 per cent from March. 
Weekly payroils totalling $406,549 were down 3.2 
per cent. Average earnings per week were $24.33, 
average hours worked, 40.2, and average rate per 
hour, 60.6. 

Thirty-one box firms reported 1,354 employees, 
a gain of 0.2 per cent over March; forty-four pulp 
and paper mills, 14,145 employees, a decline of 0.2 
per cent, and paper products, twenty firms report- 
ing, 1,470 employees, a drop of 0.9 per cent. Pay- 
rolls in all groups showed declines. The total week- 
ly outlay of pulp and paper mills was $346,789, a 
drop of 3.7 per cent. Average weekly earnings were 
$25.04, number of hours worked, 40.5, and average 
hourly rate, 61.9 cents. 


How to Run a Lathe 


The well-known machinist’s manual, “How to Run 
a Lathe,” in a new 34th edition, has just been an- 
nounced by the publishers, the South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind. 

The new edition has been completely revised and 
the material divided into chapters and sub-headings 
according to machining operations, beginning with 
the elementary work, and progressing to the more ad- 
vanced metal working jobs. 

The new book has 128 pages and contains over 
350 illustrations, showing practically every type of 
lathe set-up, and methods for handling all important 
machining operations. The book has the latest and 
most authoritative information available on modern 
lathe practice. Besides dealing with all phases of 
lathe work, the book also includes a generous amount 
of general shop information, such as: reference tables 
and formulae, rules, gauges, specifications, shop 
hints, ete. 

Originally introduced in 1907 in the form of a 16- 
page manual, the book has been rewritten and im- 
proved each succeeding year until now more than 
1,500,000 copies have been printed. Besides the 
English, the 34th edition of “How to Run a Lathe” 
is being printed in French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swedish and Dutch. The book is standard instruc- 
tion in school machine shops in nearly every country. 

Copies are 25 cents each, and will be mailed post- 
paid anywhere in the world. Stamps or coin of any 
country are accepted. Copies are available by writing 
to this magazine or to the South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Obituary 


A. Henry Lefebvre 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Watertown, N. Y., June 19, 1938—A. Henry 
Lefebvre, 78 years old, retired paper manufacturer, 
died this week at his home near here following a 
brief illness. He was the inventor of the system 
that turned out ground wood into newsprint without 
addition of sulphite. The process was considered 
as a success as it resulted in substantial economies 
in the cost of manufacturing newsprint. He suc- 
ceeded in producing a quality of ground wood pulp 
that could be run directly over a paper machine and 
made into a sheet of satisfactory paper without the 
use of sulphite in 1916 after six years of experi- 
menting at his pulp mill near Felts Mills. It was 
in this mill that the paper made from ground pulp 
was successfully tried over a new press. It was in 
the spring of 1918 that a transaction involving the 
exchange of the Harmon Machine Company, owned 
by the late George Sherman, and the groundwood 
pulp mill owned by Mr. Lefebvre took place. The 
Lefebvre mills became the property of the Sherman 
Paper Company and Mr. Lefebvre gained control 
of the Harmon Machine Company. The latter con- 
cern, however was gradually liquidated and eventual- 
ly the Gotham screen rights were sold to the Bagley 
and Sewall Company and the plant to Knowlton 
Brothers. Mr. Lefebvre retired in 1921. 

The survivors include his wife, a son and a daugh- 
ter. 


Willard N. Munroe 


Boston, Mass., June 20, 1938—Willard N. Mun- 
roe, 78, vice-president and secretary-treasurer of the 
Groveton Paper Company, Inc., Groveton, N. H., 
and for many years active in business affairs, died 
June 16 at the Central Maine General Hospital, 
Lewiston, Me. Mr. Munroe was born in Auburn, 
Me. He was a founder of the Munroe, Packard & 
Linscott Company, later becoming president of the 
National Shoemakers, Lewiston. 

In 1898, he entered the pulp and paper manufac- 
turing business and was treasurer of the Odell Man- 
ufacturing Company at Groveton, N. H. Subsequent- 
ly he founded and was treasurer of the Brompton 
Falls Pulp & Paper Company of Quebec, and was 
active in acquiring the Royal Paper Mills, East 
Angus, Quebec; the Claremont Paper Company, 
Claremont, N. H., and the Wyman Flint Mills, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., which with the Brompton and 
Odell mills made the concern one of the largest paper 
manufacturing companies in the world, 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Ella Perry Munroe; a 
son, Willard N. Munroe, Jr.; a daughter, Miss 
Mildred E. Munroe; a brother, Horace E. Munroe, 
all of Auburn, and a sister, Mrs. Joseph Shepherd, 
Winthrop, Mass. 


I. H. Weber 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 20, 1938—I. H. Weber, 
aged 38, vice-president and treasurer of David 
Weber Company, one of the largest corrugated box 
and board manufacturers in the east, died Sunday 
night, June 12th after an illness of six weeks. 
Mr. Weber was vice-president of the Philadelphia 
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Division of Corrugated Box Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was a graduate of the Towne Engineer- 
ing School, University of Pennsylvania, and a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Welfare Board of Philadelphia. 
Surviving are his father, David Weber; his wife 
Livia, two children, Glenn L. and Ronald, and three 
sisters, Mrs. William Portner, Mrs. Sacks Bricker 
and Mrs. William Steinberg. 
Interment took place this afternoon in Montefiore 
Cemetery, Fox Chase, Philadelphia. 


Edwin M. Chase 


Edwin M. Chase, 70, retired paper maker, died 
at his home in Holyoke, Mass., June 12 after a long 
illness. Mr. Chase was educated in the local schools 
and entered the employ of the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany when a young man. When that concern was 
consolidated with the American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration, he was appointed manager, in which ca- 
pacity he served for many years. In 1918, Mr. 
Chase became associated with the Hampshire Paper 
Company and remained there until his retirement. 

Mr. Chase was a member of the First Baptist 
Church, Mt. Tom lodge of Masons, St. Andrew 
Commandery Knight Templars and the Melba 
Temple Shriners of Springfield, Mass. 

Surviving are his widow, three daughters, one 
grandson, four brothers and one sister, Funeral 
services were held at the home and burial was in 
Elmwood cemetery. 


Morris Liebman 


Morris Liebman, 90, vice-president of the Texas 
Paper Company, general paper merchants of Dallas, 
Texas, died June 6 at his home in Dallas. Mr. Lieb- 
man had been a resident of Dallas for thirty-eight 
years and celebrated his fiftieth wedding anniversary 
in 1932. He was active in the paper business until 
six years ago when he retired because of ill health. 
He was a 32d degree Mason and a member of 
Temple Emanu-E1. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons, a daughter, 
a brother and a sister in Germany. 


Herbert Pollock 


Toronto, Ont., June 20, 1938—Herbert Pollock, 
who was engaged in the forest products business all 
his life and for a number of years past a pulpwood 
contractor for the Beaver Wood Fibre Company ; 
Limited, died in Kingston, Ont. on June 5. He was 
on a trip to that city to see his youngest son, Douglas, 
graduate from Queen’s University as a doctor and 
in a fog his motor car crashed into a heavy transport 
truck. As a result of injuries, Mr. Pollock died 
three days later. He was sixty-three years old and 
was the founder of the firm of William Pollock and 
Son, Englehart. He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter and four sons, 


Maurice L. Suskin, president and founder ot 
the Harlem Card and Paper Company has an- 
nounced his severance with this company and his 
association with his brother, George J. Suskin, in 
the Eagle Envelope Company, Inc., 120-126 Woos- 
ter street, New York. 
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W. H. Howe in Paper Business 50 Years 


A career starting in the paper business in 1888 
and marking 50 years of success is the notable 
achievement of W illiam H. Howe. At a luncheon 
given in his honor at St. Catharines, Ont., on Mon- 
day, June 13, members of his organizations in U.S.A. 
and Canada and close friends tendered him tribute 
on the anniversary of completing half a century in 
the paper industry. 

William H. Howe was born in Hamilton, N. Y. on 
April 19, 1860, son of Henry H. Howe, and Mary 
Angel Howe, a direct descendant of the well known 
jurist, William G. Angel. When eighteen years old, 





WittrAm H. Howe 


Mr. Howe started in the wholesale paper business 
in New York City with the late Chas. F. Hubbs, his 
brother-in-law. 

After learning the business, sales led him west as 
far as Chicago, and visualizing the possibilities of 
expansion, wholesale paper jobbing houses were 
started in Buffalo, Cleveland, Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh. All of these businesses have prospered and 
hold enviable positions in their respective cities today. 

The paper manufacturing business then attracted 
the interest of Mr. Howe, and a small mill was ac- 
quired at St. Catharines, Ont. making light weight 
tissues. This mill has grown today to a point where 
two large, modern paper machines are running at 
capacity. Also, they are the sole manufacturers of 
Vegetable Parchment in the Dominion of Canada 
with an up-to-date waxing and printing plant, in ad- 
dition to a large converting plant. Two wholesale 
paper houses in Toronto and Montreal complete the 
Canadian picture and an enviable position is main- 
tained in the business world of Canada. 

Shortly after this the Mumford Paper Mills were 
acquired and for 32 years this mill has progressed, 
and is one of the most complete and up-to-date paper 
mills of its type in this country. 

Mr. Howe is a director of all the following com- 
panies, holding these various officerships, and is 
largely interested in each company: 

President and Treasurer—Hubbs & Howe Com- 
pany Buffalo & Cleveland. 

President—Anglo-American Paper Company hav- 
ing as subsidiaries the Victoria Paper and Twine 
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Company Ltd. wholesale paper houses in Toronto and 
Montreal. The Garden City Paper Mills, a two ma- 
chine paper mill at St. Catharines. The Canadian 
Vegetable Parchment mill, and converting plant, 
printing, waxing plant. 

President—Mumford Paper Mills, Mumford, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Hubbs & Hastings Paper Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Interstate Cordage and Paper 
Company Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Howe has served in an advisory capacity for 
many well known paper concerns in this country. 
His knowledge of the paper business has been sought 
after. He was for many years connected with Ni- 
agara Wall Paper Company, Niagara Falls, and the 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Having a keen foresight, and being a fine judge 
of human character, he has been able to pick success- 
ful men to carry on the many fields of activities in 
which he started, and today are progressive, well 
managed companies and leaders in the different sec- 
tions of the country. His sound knowledge of the 
paper business as a whole, in both the manufactur- 
ing, and the selling phases of business, has been the 
constant support of his associates and much of this 
knowledge has been imparted to them. 

His many friends throughout the country wish him 
continued success and greetings from them confirmed 
the high regard in which they hold him. 

Mr. Howe has been interested in motor yachting 
for many years, having had two of the finest crafts 
in this part of the country, and only two years ago 
gave up his last boat. 

The centre of attraction now is a Boxer Dog— 
“Christopher” and as to those who know “Chris” he 
is “some” dog and the pride and constant companion 
of his master. 

Francis W. Howe, his son, has been connected with 
the various companies for the past 10 years, and is 
also a director of Anglo-American, Mumford Mills, 
and is secretary of Hubbs & Howe Company, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. 


To Build Paper Mill at Sirpur 


Plans for the establishment of a pulp and paper 
mill at Sirpur, Hyderabad State, India, have been 
approved by the Government of the State, accord- 
ing to reports from the office of the American 
Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. The authorized 
capital is RS. 10,000,000, of which Rs. 4,500,000 
will be issued for public subscription at present. 
The State Government is reported to have agreed 
to purchase shares to the value of Rs. 750,000. 

Good quality bamboo and coal are available at 
close quarters Sirpur, where the mill is to be lo- 
cated, and this alone, it is estimated, will result in 
a saving in manufacturing costs of over Rs. 40/— 
per ton of paper. 





Get Patent on Napkins 

Giens Fatus, N. Y., June 19, 1938—John E. 
Blosser and Paul Burke, of this city, have ‘received 
patent right on an invention of their own design 
after waiting a number of years for recognition 
from the government. The patent allows them ex- 
clusive rights to several new features in the manu- 
facture of a sanitary napkin. Application for patent 
was made in the spring of 1933 and the rights have 
teen assigned to the Veldown Corporation, 
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Government Paper Bids and Awards 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 22, 1938—The Mudge 
Paper Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 46,- 
000 pounds (200,000 sheets) of 38 x 48 offset paper 
at 5.63 cents per pound. Also Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company will furnish 45,200 pounds (200,000 
sheets) of 24% x 32% single ply white sulphite in- 
dex at 5.68 cents. Bids for these items were received 
on May 27. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will also 
furnish 200,000 pounds of manila calendered tag 
board in rolls at 6.73 cents and Reese & Reese will 
furnish 5,000 pounds (52,000 sheets) of 20 x 25, 
25 per cent rag, antique M. F. green cover paper at 
7.68 cents. Bids for these items were received on 
May 23. 

The Stanford Paper Company will furnish 2,500 
pounds (26,000 sheets) of 20 x 25, 25 per cent rag, 
antique M. F. gold cover paper at 9.5 cents and the 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 2,000 
pounds (12,200 sheets) of 25 x 38, dull finish book 
paper, blue coated one side at 16.3 cents. Bids for 
these items were received on May 20. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
23,000 pounds (100,000 sheets) of 22% x 28% white 
sulphite index, single ply at 5.85 cents. Bids for 
which were received on May 18. 

The Aetna Paper Company will furnish 46,000 
pounds (200,000 sheets) of 38 x 48 offset book 
paper at 5.73 cents per pound, bids for which were 
received on May 16 

The Mudge Paper Company will furnish 2,000 
sheets of 24 x 36 Quaker drab cloth lined cover 
paper at $148.02 per M sheets. 

The Printing Office received the following bids 
for 1,260 sheets of 24 x 38 black pressboard; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 47.5 cents; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 22.7 cents; and Stanford 
Paper Company, 23.68 cents. 

For 2,182 pounds (5,000 sheets) of 50 per cent 
rag, 34 x 50 white chart paper; Hurlbut Paper 
Company, 21 cents; and Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, 22 cents. 

For 44,725 pounds of 50 per cent rag, lithograph 
finish map paper; Whiting Paper Company, 10.85 
cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 10.57 
cents; Aetna Paper Company, 10.57 cents; Stanford, 
Paper Company, 10.48 cents; Mudge Paper Com- 
pany, 11.39 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 11.69 cents ; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, 11.369 cents and 
11.36 cents; Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 12.5 
cents. 

For 40,000 pounds of rope manila paper in 48- 
inch rolls; Mudge Paper Company, 15.25 cents; and 
Paper Corp. of U. S., 15.28 cents. 

For 7,300 pounds of 20 x 25 antique machine fin- 
ish cover paper; gold and Quaker drab; Baltimore 
Paper Company, Inc., 7.3 cents; Whitaker Paper 
Company, 7.31 cents; Stanford Paper Company, 7.29 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 7.07 cents ; 
Mudge Paper Company, 7.19 cents; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 7.18 cents; Walker, 
Goulard Plehn Company, 7.27 cents; and Paper 
Corp. of U. S., 8 cents. _ 

For 12,037 pounds of 50 per cent rag, colored 
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bond paper; Aetna Paper Company, 11.67 cents; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 14 cents (blue 
only); Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 12 
cents; Baltimore Paper Company, Inc., 19.25 cents; 
Stanford Paper Company, 23.7 cents; Import Paper 
Company, 20.3 cents; L. Hyman & Sons, 16.cents; 
Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 13.98 cents 
(blue only.) 

For 10,000 pounds of salmon calendered tag 
board; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
7.75 cents. 

For 7,656 pounds of red rope paper; T. A. Cant- 
well & Company, 8.06 cents less 2 per cent ; Taren- 
tum Paper Mills Company, 8.17 cents; and Mudge 
Paper Company, 7 cents. 


Who Can Answer? 


New York, June 20, 1938. 
Epirork PAPER TRADE JOURNAL: 

Just a few months ago, the convention of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association was held. 

The speeches were wonderful and inspiring, the 
point of them being that for paper manufacturers to 
reduce prices in the face of mounting costs, increas- 
ing taxes, increasing and steady losses, would be an 
act of insanity of which no member of the association 
would be guilty. 

Yet, what do we find today? Manufacturers run- 
ning part time, losing a constantly increasing amount 
of money and in the face of this, making price reduc- 
tions openly and on the quiet when ever there is an 
opportunity to get an order. 

I wonder what the bankers whose money is being 
used, think of this practice and of the industry as a 
whole. 

Thank God, I am not a paper manufacturer but I 
am in the industry and to see what is happening is a 
sad commentary on the efficiency of the leaders of 
the paper industry. 

These same executives, buying wires, felts, jackets 
or equipment are told the price and they pay it. 
They can shop around all they wish but in the end 
they pay a just and equitable price simply because the 
manufacturers of such products do not give their 
product away. 

Not so with the paper manufacturers whose idea 
seems to be “Ship paper by the trainload, give it away 
if necessary, use up the forests to no purpose but 
keep the wheels turning.” 

Is there something strange about paper? Is it a 
commodity that must never sell at a profit though 
the Heavens fall? 

Or, are the paper manufacturers engaged in a race 
to see how many can go broke between now and the 
next convention with its new series of inspirational 
addresses ? 

If someone in the paper trade will give me the 
answers to these questions, I shall be grateful indeed. 

Very truly yours, 
PUZZLED. 


Delaware Valley TAPPI Dinner-Dance 


The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry held 
its annual dinner-dance at the Llanerch Country 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Friday evening, June 17. 
About one hundred were present. 
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Paper Men Support N. Y. Fund 


The committee of paper industry leaders, one of 
the last among eighty-two industrial and commercial 
groups organized to assist the $10,000,000 appeal of 
the Greater New York Fund aiding private welfare 
and health agencies, is rapidly matching the progress 
of other committees engaged in the campaign, fund 
officials announce. 

Sub-committees have been established by general 
chairman Roy K. Ferguson, president of the St. Regis 
Paper Company for each of fifteen divisions of the 
industry. The divisions and their chairmen include: 

Bag: Pierre E. Bonin, Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, chairman. 

300k Paper: N. R. Hopkins, Oxford Paper Com- 
pany, chairman. 

Bond and Writing Paper: Thomas A. Hendry 
Mead Sales Company, chairman. 

Container: Samuel Samuel, American Pulp and 
Paper Company, chairman. 

Envelope: James L. Wiley, Berlin & Jones Com- 
pany, Inc., chairman. 

Groundwood: E. G. Murray, St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, chairman. 

Kraft: E. R. Gay, St. Regis Paper Company, chair- 
man, 

Newsprint: Arthur Schroeder, Pejepscot Paper 
Company, chairman. 

Paper Merchants: Lucius Sayre, Canfield Paper 
Company and Harry Baron, Royal Paper Company, 
co-chairmen. 

Pulp and Paper Importers and Exporters: Fred 
Enders, Bulkley, Dunton & Co., chairman. 

Sulphite: J. B. Cowie, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company, chairman. 

Tagboard: L. R. Lyman, Missisquoi Corporation, 
chairman. 

Tissue: George Stuhr, International Paper Com- 
pany, chairman. 

Waste: H. Prentiss Christian, chairman. 

Waxing, Gumming, Paper Specialty: Fred W. 
Cole, Fraser Industries, Inc., chairman. 

The Fund’s campaign, New York’s first united ap- 
peal to firms and employee groups in behalf of all 
the city’s private welfare and health services, was 
launched May 2 and is to continue through June. 


Brownville Paper Co. Elects Officers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Brownvitte, N. Y., June 20, 1938—A meeting 
of stockholders of the Brownville Paper Company 
was held this week at which officers and directors 
for the year were chosen. Directors re-elected in- 
cluded Samuel A. Upham, Robert L. Pease, James 
H. Lingenfelter, Seymour M. Jones and George 
Clark. Officers re-elected include S. A. Upham, 
president, R. L. Pease, vice president, and J. H. 
Lingenfelter, secretary-treasurer. 


New Samples of Advance Linen Ledger 


New sample books of Advance Linen Ledger are 
now being released to the trade by the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company of Adams, Mass. Advance is made 
from 100 per cent new, white linen and cotton clip- 
pings. It is described as a permanent paper which, 
however, has not the same degree of strength and 
durability as Brown’s Linen Ledger, the company’s 
extra number one grade. Copies of the new sample 
book can be obtained direct or from any L. L. Brown 
agent. 
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Honor Memory of W. S. Wilcox 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 20, 1938—At a meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, held June 17th, the following 
memorial resolution was adopted : 

“Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to 
remove from our midst our esteemed co-worker 
and former president of this Association and 
member of its Board for many years, William 
S. Wilcox, and 

“Whereas, By reason of the loss of his wise 
counsei and sympathetic interest in the affairs 
of this Association for many years, and 

“Whereas, We desire to bear witness to the 
sterling qualities and principles of the deceased, 
exemplified in deliberations of this Associ- 
ation... 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That we express our 
sincere sorrow and extend to the members of the 
bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy .. . 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing be spread upon the minutes of this 
Association and that a copy thereof, suitably en- 
grossed and bound, be sent to the members of 
his family.” 

It will be recalled that an account of the very sud- 
den death of Mr. Wilcox on the golf course appeared 
in these columns a few weeks ago. 

Because of the passing of Mr. Wilcox, who was a 
member of the Board of Governors of the Paper 
Trade Association of Philadelphia, E. T. Walter of 
the firm of Wilcox-Walter-Furlong, has been ap- 
pointed to serve the balance of the term which ex- 
pires January 13, 1939, at which time, election of a 
new Board usually takes place. 


Taggart Bros. Erect Warehouse 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CartuaGeE, N. Y., June 20, 1938—Construction 
work has been started on a large warehouse for the 
bag mill of Taggart Brothers which will be used 
for the finished products. The contract is under 
the supervision of the H. K. Ferguson Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and calls for construction of a 
building of brick, 100 by 120 feet. It will be faced 
with tapestry brick. At present the workers are 
clearing the land and erecting forms for the con- 
crete foundations. An estimate of the cost of the 
building could not be given but it will take about 
two months for completion. The material for the 
building has already be-n ordered and when com- 
pleted it is expected to fulfill the storage needs of 
the concern. At present the company leases a ware- 
house on Canal street to store products. 


Revokes Dumping Orders 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 22, 1938—The Treasury 
Department has announced the revocation of a 
number of dumping orders. Among these, the 
Department has revoked an order issued in 1925 
against Germany for white-sulphite wrapping or 
bag paper; an order against British Columbia is- 
sued in 1922 for sheathing paper; an order against 
England in 1921 in connection with goatskin 
parchment paper. 
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General Construction News 


veteriet, N. Y.—The St. Regis Paper Company, 
230 Park avenue, New York, N. Y., has approved 
plans for new addition to mill at Deferiet, to be 
one-story, reported to cost close to $50,000, with 
equipment. General erection contract has _ been 
awarded to the H. K. Ferguson Company, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and work will be placed 
under way at once. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Oles Envelope Corpora- 
tion, 2510 Lock Raven road, manufacturer of com- 
mercial envelopes and allied paper products, is 
awarding miscellaneous contracts for proposed new 
one-story addition to paper-converting plant, 60 x 
140 feet, recently referred to in these columns. 
Contract for roofing has been let to Edward G. Fick 
& Company, 2008 Harford road, Baltimore; for steel 
framing to Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio; and for concrete work, to Melvin R. Clark, 
5116 Craig avenue, Baltimore. New structure is re- 
ported to cost over $25,000. J. Raymond Gerwig, 22 
South Liberty street, Baltimore, is general con- 
tractor. 

Detroit, Mich—The Aetna Paper Products 
Company, manufacturer of paper specialties, includ- 
ing mailing tubes and allied products, has arranged 
for removal of paper-converting plant from 4042 
West Jefferson avenue to building at 1400 Four- 
teenth street, where increased operations will be car- 
ried out. Company offices also will be located at lat- 
ter place. 

New York, N. Y.—The Grunewald Paper Box 
Company, Inc., care of Sylvester J. Dowd, 381 Web- 
ster avenue, Brooklyn, representative, recently or- 
ganized with capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, plans operation of a local plant for the manu- 
facture of paper boxes and containers. 

New Haven, Conn.—The National Folding Box 
Company, Alton and James streets, manufacturer 
of paper boxes and containers, has work under way 
on improvements in power house, to include the in- 
stallation of additional equipment, as recently noted 
in these columns. Work is estimated to cost about 
$45,000, with equipment. The E. & F. Construction 
Company, 94 Wells street, Bridgeport, Conn., is 
general contractor. Frederick L. Smith, 31 East 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y., is consulting 
engineer. 


New York, N. Y.—The Carroll Envelope Com- 


pany, organized to manufacture envelopes and 
kindred commercial paper products, has _ leased 
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space in building at 19 West Twenty-first street, and 
will occupy for plant and company headquarters. 
Maurice J. Hout heads the company. 

Carthage, N. Y.—The Taggart Corporation, 230 
Park avenue, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
kraft paper products, has completed plans for new 
addition to mill at Carthage, operated in name of 
Champion Paper Corporation, to be one-story, 100 
x 120 ft., designed primarily for storage and dis- 
tributing service. It is estimated to cost about $45,- 
000, with equipment. General erection contract has 
been let to the H. K. Ferguson Company, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and work on superstruc- 
ture is scheduled to begin at once. 

New Orleans, La.—Lengsfield Brothers, Inc., 
1101 Tchoupitoulas street, manufacturer of folding 
paper boxes, cartons, etc., has superstructure in 
progress for new addition to plant, previously re- 
ferred to in these columns, estimated to cost about 
$25,000, and will have the building ready for occu- 
pancy in near future. Caldwell Brothers & Hart, 
816 Howard avenue, New Orleans, are general con- 
tractors. Moise Goldstein, American Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, is architect. 

New York, N. Y.—The Cadillac Box and Nov- 
elty Corporation, recently organized with capital of 
$10,000, plans operation of a local plant for the 
manufacture of folding and other paper boxes and 
containers. New company is represented by Morton 
Witzling, 551 Fifth avenue, New York, attorney. 

Mount Vernon, Ohio—The Shellmar Products 
Company, Mount Vernon, manufacturer of printed 
cellophane products, is pushing construction of new 
two-story addition to local plant, for which general 
erection contract recently was let to Sproul & Koenig, 
228 North La Salle street, Chicago, Ill., and expects 
to have structure ready for occupancy at early date. 
It will be 100 x 200 feet, and will be equipped for 
increased capacity, with cost estimated over $75,000, 
including equipment. G. B. Young, 228 North La- 
Salle street, Chicago, is architect. Main offices of 
company are at 224 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Hawkesbury, Ont.—The Canadian International 
Paper Company, Montreal, Que., is arranging for 
resumption of operations at its bleached sulphite 
fiber mill at Hawkesbury on July 4, following a shut- 
down for several weeks due to curtailed orders. 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—The Best Paper Products, 
Inc., has been chartered with capital of 200 shares of 
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stock, no par value, to deal in paper goods of vari- 
ous kinds. New company is represented by Siegel 
& Corn, 280 Broadway, New York, attorneys. 

Plainfield, N. J—The Watchung Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., has been organized with capital of 2500 
shares of stock, no par value, to deal in paper prod- 
ucts of various kinds. New company is represented 
by Fred C. Giese, Plainfield, attorney. 

Springfield, Mass.—The Guild Bag Corporation, 
162% Chestnut street, has been chartered with 
capital of $25,000, to manufacture and deal in paper 
bags and kindred containers. Louis C. Henin is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The I. W. Gottlieb Paper 
Specialties Corporation has been incorporated with 
capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture and deal in paper products of various 
kinds. New company is represented by the Albany 
Service Company, Inc., 315 Broadway, New York. 

Chicago, Ill—The Wrapping Machines, Inc., 
231 South LaSalle street, has been organized with 
capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture special paper-wrapping machines and 
allied devices. The incorporators include J. T. Pin- 
cus, A. Magnusson and H. J. Dekoven. 


Yumidol for the Paper Industry 


Glycerin, which is used extensively in many indus- 
tries, has one serious disadvantage which limits or 
precludes its use for numerous purposes where other- 
wise it would be of considerable service. The dis- 
advantage referred to is its hygroscopicity. In hot 
humid days, owing to its water absorbing powers, 
glycerine increases in weight and decreases in vis- 
cosity whereas in cold dry weather, it loses its ab- 
sorbed water very rapidly. Thus, materials treated 
with glycerin or products containing glycerin, are apt 
to change their appearance, feel, weight and even 
form and shape. In order to overcome this, the 
Glyco Products Company, Inc., 148 Lafayette St., 
N. Y. C., have just introduced a special grade of 
sorbitol, known as Yumidol. This material, which 
is a straw colored viscose liquid, has a higher speci- 
fic gravity, viscosity, and refractive index than 
glycerin. It is less hygroscopic in moist air and it re- 
tains its moisture longer than glycerin does in dry 
air. Changes, therefore, under varying conditions of 
humidity are much less drastic than when glycerin is 
used. Yumidol is made from vegetable raw materials 
and contains no animal matter whatsoever. Its use 
is indicated in place of glycerin for purposes where 
animal matter is objectionable. It can also replace 
sugar where the latter is undesirable because of 
physiological or fermenting effects. Yumidol is 
soluble in water, alcohol, methanol, glycols and gly- 
cerin and most water soluble materials. It is in- 
soluble in oils, fats, waxes, resins and other water 
insoluble materials. It is non-inflammable and non- 
volatile and does not produce acrolein or other acridi 
products even on prolonged heating. Its use is sug- 
gested as a softener, plasticizer and flexibilizer for 
paper, textiles, leather, cork, wood veneers, gaskets, 
adhesives, printers’ rollers, hectograph pads, tooth 
pastes, tobacco, etc. As a suspending agent for 
pigments, abrasives, polishes, water colors, water 
soluble inks. As a thickener and bodying agent for 
lotions, pharmaceuticals, and other aqueous fluids. 
As an electrical conductor for electrolytic condensers, 
and as a vehicle for conductive pastes. 
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Endless Rubber Belts 


The cone pulley drive used on the modern paper- 
making machine is considered one of the most exact- 
ing in all industry. A belt, to be considered satis- 
factory for this drive, must maintain properly- 
adjusted speeds at all times and should possess un- 
usual non-stretching qualities as the drive is of the 
fixed shaft type and provides no method of adjusting 
center distances. 





INSTALLED ON CoNE PULLEY DRIVES IN WESTERN PAPER MILL. 


The papermaking unit shown in the accompanying 
illustration was placed in operation by a large west- 
ern pulp and paper mill in March, 1937. There are 
eleven drives shown, nine of which are of the cone 
pulley type. All are equipped wtih Goodrich High- 
flex belts which were made endless on the pulleys 
by the Plylock Method. These belts have been 
operating on a 24-hour day schedule ever since and 
to date have required no attention whatsoever. 





To Try Dexter Suit June 29 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dexter, N. Y., June 19, 1938—Supreme Court 
Justice Kingsley has announced June 29 as the time 
for trial before him of the Dexter Sulphite Pulp 
and Paper Company case brought by Mrs. Florence 
E. Campbell and Mrs. Alice M. Campbell against 
the officers, directors and trustees of the company 
to compel return of their husbands’ shares of stock 
to them and have an accounting of the business of 
the concern. Attorneys Irving Lessen and Richard 
B. Bryne, of Syracuse, represent the plaintiffs while 
the defendants are represented by Howard B. Don- 
aldson and Charles A. Phelps. The defendants have 
controlled the corporation for the past several years 
in an effort to free it of about $500,000 of obliga- 
tions. 

They represent the company creditors. 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE Putp AND Paper Inpustry. Fall 
meeting, Northland Hotel, Green Bay, Wis., September 8-10. 

AMERICAN PuLp aNp Paper Mitts SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., June 22-24. 





ANNUAL WAGE FOR LABOR 


The theory of annual wages for industrial work- 
ers as a remedy for “lay-offs” and so insure a 
higher income has been frequently advocated. But 
despite its apparent value the annual wage is not 
a cure for the interruption of the income of wage 
earners, according to business economists Allen W. 
Rucker and N. W. Pickering, in a recent study 
entitled “How Feasible Is an Annual Wage for 
Labor?” The study has been published by Farrel- 
3irmingham Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., as No. 
27 in a series of discussions on wage and employ- 
ment problems. 

“It is difficult to see,” the authors state, “that a 
flat wage per annum differs economically from a 
flat wage per hour, or that a set sum for sixty min- 
utes work is any different from a set sum for 
fifty weeks of work. The outcome of any flat wage 
is the enforced unemployment of labor to the extent 
by which the wage exceeds its natural level. The 
natural level of aggregate annual factory payrolls 
since 1921, has consistently been almost exactly that 
of gross farm income. There is no evidence to in- 
dicate that the industrial payroll in 1938 or 1939 
will exceed the gross farm income any more than 
it has in the past. Current estimates suggest -a fac- 
tory payroll of not in excess of eight billion dollars 
for 1938. That sum will provide an average income 
of $800 for each of the approximately ten million 
persons available for employment in factories. In- 
asmuch as the present average annual 


wage is 
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some $1100 for those employed, it will be seen that 
the total of eight billion dollars estimated for the 
payment of factory labor in 1938 will allow the 
employment of only some seven million persons.” 

The study points out that, “If all ten million per- 
sons available for manufacturing are to be given 
jobs, then the present level of average annual wages 
must fall to $800. It is unlikely that union or poli- 
tical leadership will have the courage to propose an 
annual wage low enough to permit employment of 
the total labor supply in industry. The annual wage, 
if increased above current levels, will simply serve 
to diminish employment still further. It will thus 
have precisely the same shortcomings as the hourly 
or weekly wage determined by fiat at a point above 
the natural or economic level.” 

In reference to the individual application of the 
annual wage the authors said in part: “Unfor- 
tunately, the publicity accorded the dramatic phase 
of the annual wage, namely, the 52-weekly pay 
check variation, has obscured the more fundamen- 
tal factors, which appear to be: (1) Is the purpose 
in mind that of guaranteeing a year in advance a 
certain fixed sum in dollars as the minimum any 
worker may receive, or (2) Is it the purpose of 
management to guarantee that no employee will have 
his income interrupted; even though it may vary 
from week to week, a year’s income of some amount 
will be paid? 

“Current discussions of the annual wage overlook 
the fact that these two purposes are mutually con- 
tradictory. The first seeks to maintain the dollar 
income of the individual but does not permit the 
number of individuals who will receive that income 
to be fixed. It is a simple matter to establish a mini- 
mum annual wage of say, $1000 yearly,—that is 
being done today among white-collar clerical, tech- 
nical and supervisory employees—but it is fool- 
hardy also to stipulate that 100 per cent of those 
employed will receive that sum. Such a stipulation 
amounts to a guarantee of a total annual payroll, 





irrespective of business conditions and marketable 
output values. Some few firms can, of course, esti- 
mate a year in advance that total output values will 
probably not fall below, say 80 per cent of a com- 
puted normal; they can in turn perhaps safely guar- 
antee 80 per cent, more or less, of their clock 
workers a minimum income, payable in regular 
weekly amounts. But it is clear that even in those 
few fortunate cases, 100 per cent of employees can- 
not be guaranteed both a fixed income and con- 
tinuous employment. 

“Either the annual wage cannot be rigidly fixed, 
or all the normal number of clock workers cannot 
be included in the plan. Either the amount of the 
annual wage must be left to conditions as they 
develop through the year, or the number of work- 
ers who are guaranteed some income must be al- 
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The ideal- 


lowed to depend upon business activity. 
istic notion that the annual wage can be made to 
provide a fixed income in dollars for all those who 


want to work, or even for those employed in a 
normal period, is impractical. In any individual 
application of the idea, it seems certain that man- 
agement and labor must choose between a fixed in- 
come for some of those employed, or some income 
for a fixed total of employees.” 

The authors conclude that, “An objective view of 
the plan suggests that, insofar as economic principle 
is concerned, the basic weakness of the annual wage 
lies exactly where the weakness of the hourly wage 
rate determined by fiat lies, namely, that the secur- 
ity and continuity of income for the same or larger 
number of employees can result only by removal 
of rigidities in production costs, not by increasing 
such rigidities or the field of their application. The 
annual wage proposal can be constructive only to the 
extent that it relieves rigidities in costs and prices; 
it will be futile to the degree to which it ignores 
these requirements.” 


Forms National Policy Pulp Firm 


WasuInocTon, D. C., June 22, 1938—Definite ac- 
tion toward materialization of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment plan to make the country self-sufficient 
in wood pulp by the end of 1942 is being taken 
by the establishment, under official auspices, of 
a national policy pulp firm on May 20, according 
to the Forest Products Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

The Company will be known temporarily as 
the Kokusaku Pulp Kogyo Kaisha (National 
Policy Pulp Industry Company). Rayon and 
staple fiber manufacturing companies will control 
80 per cent of the stock and paper manufacturing 
companies the remaining 20 per cent. It has been 
stated by one of the officers of the new company 
that about 50 per cent of the output of the new 
company will be destined for use in rayon, and 
staple fiber mills and the remaining 50 per cent 
in paper mills. 


New Vice President for Powell River 


Vancouver, B. C., June 18, 1938—Bringing the 
roll of vice-presidents to a total of nine, G. F. Laing 
and J. G. Sample have been elected as vice-presidents 
of the Powell River Company. The company oper- 
ates the largest individual newsprint mill on the Pa- 
cific coast at Powell River, B. C., and has its head 
office at Vancouver. 

Harold S. Foley is executive vice-president of the 
company and in addition to the newly elected officers, 
other vice-presidents are: Edward Brooks, C. A. 
Brooks, F. T. Griffith, R. H. Scanlon, R. Bell-Irving, 
J. S. Foley; Joseph Falconer, comptroller, and J. H. 
Lawson, secretary. S. D. Brooks is president. 

Mr. Laing, formerly manager of the Bank of Mon- 
treal in Vancouver, was named a director of the 
company last year. Mr. Sample, of Lake Forest, 
Mich., is a large shareholder in Powell River Com- 
pany and other Brooks-Scanlon interests. 
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Production Ratio Report 


(These statistics are based upon paper produc- 
tion reports to the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation). 

COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 





Months 1938(c) 1937(c) 1936 1935 1934 
Se ee re 63.9% 90.3% 76.1% 65.8% uae ae 
PE 6 cc cues wei 68.7% 90.1% 77.9% 70.0% 

EE sive cuawhawsdoa 69.6% 90.3% 76.0% 70.5% 

BOE cic hseceetes 67.9% 92.1% 82.3% TOOT «© acces 
awa seedy wee wae 68.8% 90.6% 81.6% Ce se vws 
BN Stabeeteeebanee a6ee4 87.3% 80.7% 72.3% 

er deat Tees 81.8% 77.3% 64.9%  ..... 
PE a ceaeews ed + ene 82.9% 81.5% Tee cmt 
SEE Sccénwcesa Beas 78.6% 80.5% 71.9% 58.2% 
CE cen dcetecene, . saws 73.5% 87.6% 75.6% 64.7% 
DD: cc icanends é<a 61.9% 88.0% 75.3% 61.7% 
CE oceusaces, #0054 54.5% 85.9% 71.2% 59.6% 
io Ue... 80.6% 81.3% 70.5% s.eea 
First 23 weeks....... 67.5% 90.3% 79.0% Chew - «sees 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1938 CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 
*May Rit éaewenae capers 66.4% 1937 


WER PR ids ceenck ewes 67. i? SG) Mee iacuenaseneeed 89.5% 
iat ad 6 69.8% Dt Gbiéctvavencsancns 90.9% 
TE Oe vahs esc cacunes 71.3% NE MNEs a. cues hke ea wGa 91.2% 
~ a reer eer re 62.2% SE Gla ac decane wouteas 90.8% 
oe) err 64.5% MN | Didedacehesmentad 85.3% 

DO Beh ccc cceexdaxudas 88.2% 


The following statistics show the number of 
mills reporting by ratio groups: 


Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 





—, 
“May May May May June June 


rf 14, rie 28, 4, 11, 
Ratio Limits 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
ee OO ID hace cntedee 107 96 95 82 123 78 
SED CO BOTs cc cccvevce 201 212 211 223 159 137 


Total Mills Reporting.. 308 308 306 305 282. ° 215 


* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 
(c) Basic capacity data have been adjusted to correspond with ratings 
reported by individual companies. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RaTIos 


According to reports from the National Paper- 
board Association, per cents of operation, based on 
“Inch-Hours”, were as follows: 


1938 1937 1938 1937 
Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 
Jan. .. 55% 80% 61% 61% July .. .... 67% 69% 59% 
Feb. .. 61% 86% 67% 67% Aug. .. .... 74% 75% 65% 
Mar. .. 60% 87% 68% 67% Sept. . .... 70% 76% 69% 
Apr. .. 57% 89% 70% 61% Oct. .. .... 66% 82% 76% 
May .. 58% 86% 68% 61% Nov. .. .... 56% 79% 70% 
June .. 7 75% 68% 65% Dec. 46% 74% 60% 


Week end. ‘May 7, 1938—57% 
Week end. May 14, 1938—56% 
Week end. May 21, 1938—58% 


Week end. ‘May 28, 
Week end. June 4, 1938—48% 
Week end. June 11, 1938—58% 








: (e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
> « . 
aperboard Assn, 


Port Alice Mill Closes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Vancouver, B. C., June 18, 1938—B. C. Pulp and 
Paper Company a closed down its plant at Port 
Alice, B. C., where rayon and bleached sulphite has 
been produced. Lawrence Killam, president of the 
company, was uncertain as to the date of reopening. 
He said there was a possibility that the shut-down 
might be comparatively brief but, on the other hand, 
if conditions in the pulp market did not improve the 
re-opening might be delayed for some time. 


Operations of the company’s plant at Woodfibre 
are continuing for the present, rayon and other pulp 
being produced. It is possible that this plant may also 
be closed down in the near future unless some im- 
provement is reported. 

Closure of the Port Alice plant is largely due to 
the result of conditions now existing in the Orient 
and exchange difficulties experienced in connection 
with shipments to Japan. General business decline 
has also reduced the demand for pulp from other 
countries. 
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Specialties 


Sandpaper Grows Up. D. H. Killeffer. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 29: 849-854 (Aug., 1937).—Progress in 
the manufacture of sandpaper has been due to 
microscopical work. Sand is no longer used. For 
wood, leather, etc., flint, or more recently garnet, is 
used as abrasive. For metals alumina is used, and 
for paint and lacquer finishing, a silicon carbide. 
Roller mills are best for preparing these abrasives. 
Hide glue is used as binder, and where resistance to 
water and heat is required synthetic resins are suit- 
able. Uniform distribution of the grains in the back- 
ing can be obtained by the use of an electric field 
of 40,000 to 50,000 volts.—A.P.-C. 

Waterproof Paper and Pasteboard. Inter- 

national Bitumen Emulsions, Ltd. John A. Mont- 
gomerie and Peter K. Archibald. Brit. pat. 467,422 
(June 16, 1937).—In producing water-tight and 
waterproof papers, etc., by adding to the paper mate- 
rial in the hollander water-repelling materials, e.g., 
asphalt, as a very fine aqueous dispersion or emulsion 
produced or stabilized with the aid of caseinate, with 
or without the addition of resin size or similar sizing 
material, and then precipitating with alum or other 
precipitant, a slurry or slaked lime or other alkaline- 
earth hydroxide is added to the caseinate, to the fin- 
ished dispersion or to the paper material before the 
precipitation.—A.P.-C, 
_Corrugated Paper. Stein-Hall Manufacturing 
Co. Brit. pat. 466,062 (May 21, 1937).—Liners are 
attached to corrugated paper board by an adhesive 
comprising ungelatinized starch, suspended in a vis- 
cous hydrosol medium, the adhesion being effected by 
gelatinization in situ of the starch. The carrier med- 
ium may be a solution of gelatinized starch produced, 
e.g., by the action of alkalies on starch. The gel- 
atinized starch may be modified by partial dextrin- 
ization or by the action of oxidizing agents, oxidation 
being checked at the desired point by addition of for- 
maldehyde or bisulphites. The adhesive may also 
contain alkalies, borax, sodium aluminate, metal 
chlorides, urea, formaldeyhyde, wetting agents and 
fillers. An apparatus is described —A.P.-C 

Paper and Process for Its Manufacture. N. V. 


Maatschappij Tot Beheer en Exploitatie Van Oc- 
trooien. Belg. pat. 420,008 (March 31, 1937).— 
Finely ground vitreous material is incorporated in the 
paper, either by adding to the beater or by applying 
on the wire by means of a current of air.—A.P.-C. 

Paper and Process for Its Manufacture. Soc. 
Anon. des. Manufactures des Glaces et Produits 
Chimiques de St. Cobain, Chauny et Cirey. Fr. pat. 
817,812 (Feb. 13, 1937).—Finely divided vitreous 
material (glass fibers, grains, dust, etc.) is incor- 
porated into the paper in the beater, on the paper 
machine wire, or at any other suitable stage of paper 
manufacture.—A.P.-C. 


Proofing Paper. Henri A. T. Calmels. Fr. pat. 
46,648 (July 11, 1936); addn. to Fr. pat. 792,775.— 
It is found that the gelatin-alginate combination of 
Fr. pat. 792,775 is impermeable to the majority of 
solvents, and paper, cardboard, wood, etc., coated 
therewith may then be painted or varnished without 
penetration of the paint or varnish.—A.P.-C. 

Security Paper. Thomas De La Rue and Co., 
Ltd., and Robert B. Harley. Brit. pat. 467,664 (June 
22, 1937).—Paper for the manufacture of bank notes 
has a germicide, e.g., 1 or more methylhydroxy-tert- 
butylbenzenes, intimately incorporated therewith, e.g., 
by condition to the pulp or size or to the web during 
or after manufacture, e.g., by spraying or passing 
through a bath, mist, vapor or gas or in dampening 
before printing —A.P.-C. 

Saturation of Absorbent Papers With Rubber 
Latex. M. J. Vittengl. Paper Trade J. 105, no. 
18: 74, 76, 80 (Oct. 28, 1937).—A general discussion 
of the subject and of the difficulties encountered in 
practice.—A.P.-C. ; 

Italian Contributions to the Making of Paper. 
Raffaele Sansome. Paper Industry 19:927-931 
(Nov., 1937) —A brief outline of the present-day 
status of the Italian paper industry.—A.P.-C. 

Making Sausage Casings From Cellulose. J. 
Sieberlich. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 38: 744-747 
(Oct., 1937).—A brief review, especially of patents, 
with bibliography of 37 references—A.P.-C. 

Unwinding Apparatus for Paper Webs. Adolph 
Potdevin, assignor to Potdevin Machine Co. U. 5. 
pat. 2,099,313 (Nov. 16, 1937).—A friction device 
is provided which automatically decreases the friction 
on the roll being unwound in direct proportion to 
the decrease in diameter of the roll. This is obtained 
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by means of a belt anchored at one end just above 
the roll, passing around the roll and attached at the 
other end to a drum. The latter is acted upon by a 
weighted lever to keep the belt tensioned as the 
diameter of the paper roll decreases. (Cl. 242-75).— 
A.P.-C. 

Embossing Apparatus and Method. Vincent F. 
Waters and John J. Hallowell, assignors to The 
Wrenn Paper Co. U. S. pat. 2,097,005 (Oct. 26, 
1937).—The invention provides a high-speed (150 
ft. per min.) blotting-paper embosser in which a 
number of embossing units are provided for co- 
operation with a feeding and cutting unit that is 
adapted to be moved into co-operative juxtapostion 
with any of the embossing units. (Cl. 101-32).— 
APA. 

Apparatus for Ornamenting Paper. James 
Speed, assignor to Strathmore Paper Co. U. S. pat. 
2,095,199 (Oct. 5, 1937).—A plastic such as rubber 
or a rubber composition is applied on a relatively 
rigid member (plate or roll) and an imprinting sur- 
face member in the form of a fabric is vulcanized 
to the face of the body. The paper is suitably 
pressed into contact with the fabric which becomes 
imprinted in the paper. (Cl. 101-32).—A.P.-C. 

Plyboard. John \V. Sale, assignor to Hummel- 
Ross Fibre Corp. U. S. pat. 2,098,733 (Nov. 9, 
1937).—A base sheet of relatively unhydrated stock 
is formed in the usual manner on a fourdrinier wire, 
and at a suitable point additional stock (more hy- 
drated and refined) is laid on the sheet, suction being 
applied under the wire at the point of delivery of the 
second stock. (Cl. 92-39).—A.P.-C. 

Stencil Sheet. Shinjiro Horii. U. S. pat. 2,098,- 
042 and 2,098,043 (Nov. 2, 1937).—No. 2,098,042— 
Stencil sheets are prepared by coating fibrous sheets 
such as yoshino paper with a composition including 
a gelatinous organic colloid (such as gelatin) in 
admixture with mono- or di-oleic acid ester of 
glycerin, an emulsifying agent (such as Turkey-red 
oil) and pigments. No. 2,098,043—Sheets of yoshino 
paper are coated with a gelatinous organic colloid 
(such as gelatin) dispersed in water, an oily soften- 
ing agent and diatomaceous earth. (Cl. 41-38.6).— 
AF... 

Method and Apparatus for Coating Paper. 
Adolph Potdevin, assignor to Potdevin Machine Co. 


U. S. pat. 2,097,601 (Nov. 2, 1937).—Paper is 
passed successively through a waxing bath and 


through a cooling bath, and the adhering water is 
removed by air and by vibrating the web. This is 
conveniently obtained by passing the sheet vertically 
upwards between a pair of perforated pipes and 
nozzles co-operating with a pair of rotary paddles 
close to, but out of contact with the web. (CI. 91- 
70).—A.P.-C. 

Producing Paper Having a Mirror-like Luster. 
Carl Munch, assignor to Atlas-Ago Chemische Fabrik 
Aktiengesellschaft. U. S. pat. 2,096,973 (Oct. 26, 
1937 ).—Paper is coated with a readily fusible mate- 
rial (e.g., wax, resin, rubber, etc.) and a layer of 
heat-resisting lacquer (suitably, a cellulose ester) is 
applied over it. After the lacquer has dried com- 
pletely, the sheet is pressed lightly against a roll 
having a mirror-like finish. (Cl. 91-70).—A.P.-C. 

Stencil Sheet. Geo. B. Bradshaw, assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. U. S. pat. 2,- 
097,754 (Nov. 2, 1937).—An ink-permeable base 
sheet is coated, surfaced or impregnated with a 
plasticizer and polymers or interpolymers of alpha- 
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substituted acrylic acid derivatives (more particularly 
methyl methacrylate). (Cl. 41-38.6).—A.P.-C. : 

Reaction Product of Cellulosic Material. Al- 
bert H. Bowen and Theodore W. Dike, assignors to 
J. F. Laucke, Inc. U. S. pat. 2,098,082 (Nov. 2, 
1937).—Paper is coated or otherwise treated with a 
urea-zinc chloride-formaldehyde resin in which the 
amount of zinc chloride is not less than 4 per cent 
of the amount of urea. (Cl. 91-68).—A.P.-C. 

Insulating Cellulosic Medium. Frederick W. 
Hochstetter. U.S. pat. 2,097,694 (Nov. 2, 1937).— 
One or both surfaces of a cellulosic medium is 
charred, with or without other treatment, to provide 
an insulating medium which can be used as a single 
layer or in any combination as a laminated medium. 
(Cl. 154-28).—A.P.-C. 

Covering for Surfaces Exposed to the Weather. 
George N. Wallace and Floyd C. McKinley, as- 
signors to Certain-Teed Products Corp. U. S. pat. 
2,094,688 (Oct. 5, 1937).—The invention provides 
an element of suitable base material upon which are 
simulated courses of masonry units. The element 
is formed or cut so that the edges are coincident with 
or extend within the area of the simulated longitud- 
inal or transverse joints of the masonry. (Cl. 20-5). 
—A.P.-C. 

Roofing. W. W. Candler. U. S. pat. 2,096,784 
(Oct. 26, 1937).—Impregnated roofing felt is pierced 
at fairly close intervals so as to permit the escape 
of air which may be trapped under the felt when 
laying on a roof. (Cl, 108-7).—A.P.-C. 


Paper and Method of Making the Same. Lloyd 
L. Dodge, assignor to Rhinelander Paper Co. U. S. 


pat. 2,099,726 (Nov. 23, 1937).—An aqueous emul- 
sion of wax is applied to one or both sides of a non- 
greaseproof web at a point on the paper machine 
after the web has been formed and partially dried, 
and drying is completed. The dry sheet is moistened 
and supercalendered, moistened again, passed through 
a bath of molten wax, wound and maintained a short 
time at a temperature above the melting-point of the 
wax, and finally passed through a second molten 
wax bath. (Cl. 92-40). —A.P.-C. 

Paper Towel. Geo. A. Richter and Milton O. 
Schur, assignors to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 2,096,976 
(Oct. 26, 1937).—A paper web consisting substanti- 
ally entirely of cellulose is treated with formaldehyde, 
and then with 72 per cent sulphuric acid for a period 
of time controlled to obtain the formation of a de- 
sired limited amount of hydrated cellulose which will 
increase the wet strength without appreciably affect- 
ing the absorbency. The treater web is washed and 
creped. (Cl. 92-68).—A.P.-C. 

Web Drying Device for Waxing Machines. 
Ralph A. Hayward, assignor to Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. U. S. pat. 2,095,471 (Oct. 12, 
1937).—The invention provides a_ specially con- 
structed hollow bar, with a removably fitted hard- 
ened steel suction face, over which waxed paper is 
passed after chilling so as to remove the adhering 
water. (Cl. 34-48) —A.P.-C. 

Wax Paper Machine. LeRoy F. Carkhuff, as- 
signor to Self-Locking Carton Co. U. S. pat. 2,- 
095,123 (Oct. 5, 1937).—The invention provides im- 
provements in various mechanical features of a ma- 
chine for forming rolls of waxed paper, so that the 
machine operates continuously and, by means of a 
centrifugally operated winding means, picks up and 
secures and forwardly travelling end of the web to 


wind it into roll form. (Cl. 242-56).—A.P.-C. 
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Printing Use Requirements of Boxboards’ 


By J. F. Halladay ' 


Abstract 


The interrelation of variables invoked with print- 
ing on boxboards is discussed. Data relating to 
change in smoothness and caliper under varying 
pressures is presented. A Hypothesis is offered in 
an attempt to explain the relationship existing be- 
tween variables inherent in the decoration of box- 
boards by means of the letterpress printing process. 


Within the last three decades, boxboards have 
assumed increasingly greater importance as a por- 
tion of the business of manufacturing paper. Be- 
cause of this fact and because of the increasing use 
of boxboards decorated with printing of some sort or 
another, the requirements for this type of product 
are becoming increasingly exacting. 

This treatise will not attempt to deal with all of 
the methods of applying decoration to boxboards. 
There are three principal printing processes in use 
on boxboards today:—l. letterpress 2. lithography 
and 3. gravure. 

Our investigation will deal specifically only with 
the use requirements for the first of these, namely 
letterpress printing. 

P. H. Prior, (1), has shown some of the reac- 
tions of light calipered printing papers to forces ap- 
plied by an experimental hand press. Julius Bekk 
(2, 3) has shown some of the basic principles of 
printing on papers. Herbert J. Wolfe (4), dealt with 
the manufacture and manipulation of printing ink. 
Craig R. Spicher (5), covered many details of make- 
ready methods (i.e. the manner of introducing paper 
packing of varying thicknesses intermediate between 
press cylinder and paper to be printed on, so as to 
vary the amount of printing pressure in accordance 
with the job’s requirements. ) 

W. W. Hitchner (6), has laid down practical sug- 
gestions involved with the pressman‘s effect on the 
printing of papers. 

The writer was, for some years, intimately en- 
gaged with letterpress printing processes, having par- 
ticularly exhaustive contact with the manipulation of 
printing inks and the coordinated makeready methods 
applied in one of the larger folding carton plants 
in this country. Careful perusal of the references 
mentioned, in conjunction with constant daily co%- 
tact with the letterpress operation form the basis 
for the following discussion. 


The Letterpress Operation on Boxboards 


All folding cartons have two basic functions to 
perform. The first may be said to be purely func- 
tional; the second is aesthetic (or decorative). A 
carton or container must first have such physical 
characteristics as to protect and carry the contents 
intact to the ultimate consumer. This function is 
not of interest in connection with the question in 
which we now engage ourselves. The printed decor- 
ation of the carton has a profound effect on the in- 
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itial attention and subsequent attitude of the con- 
sumer toward the enclosed product. Because of the 
effect of this on product sales, the printed decoration 
has been accorded careful consideration by many 
brilliant commercial artists in recent years. The 
expert in the Graphic Arts is obligated to translate 
the artist’s conception into a printed decoration, at- 
tractively, consistently, and efficiently. We now con- 
cern ourselves with a discussion of this art. 

Several practical pressroom difficulties (involved 
with boxboard properties) commonly block the ef- 
fective discharge of the printer’s obligation to dec- 
orate attractively, consistently, efficiently. These 
are :— 


1, Offset: The tendency of the printed image on the face of the 
boxboard to transfer, while still wet, to the back of the following 
sheet when it is delivered to the pile of printed sheets. 

Picking: An aggravated offset where sufficient unabsorbed ink 
vehicle remains so as to bridge over the small space between printed 
face of one sheet and the back of the next sheet printed. This sub- 
squently oxidizes and acting as an adhesive pulls pieces of the back 
of one sheet away on the face of the next, aan the sheets are sepa- 
rated preparatory to the next operation. 

3. Fillup: Where halftone illustrations are being printed, the spaces 
between the small dots of the halftone are blotted out, either by ex- 
cessive ink or by accumulated paper dust, so that clean impressions 
are impossible. The detail of the represented subject is frequently 
blurred or obliterated. 

4. Faulty trapping: On some letterpresses, provision is made for 
application of two colors, the second following the first in rapid suc- 
cession. Where variables are controlled, it is possible under certain 
conditions to apply a clear impression of a wet “second down” ink 
over a wet “‘first down’”’ ink. Where optimum conditions do not pre- 
vail this results in so-called faulty trapping. 

5. Mottling of color: Coating of ink unevenly applied to surface of 
board, causing alternate ridges and valleys which alter hue, value and 
chroma of adjacent areas. 


This list covers only a few of the major press- 
room troubles. There are many others which are 
not appropriate to our present inquiry. 

Note that our list of commonly encountered press- 
room difficulties indicates five which are affected by 
printing ink application. Because of incomplete 
understanding of boxboard properties, the printer is 
prone to assign the causes for such difficulties to 
printing ink first, to faulty boxboard second, to in- 
correct makeready methods last. The ink-maker’s 
natural tendency is to lay the difficulty at the door 
of boxboard first, incorrect makeready methods sec- 
ond, to faulty ink last. The paper-maker often as- 
signs the causes in a different order with printing 
ink as first offender, makeready methods second, and 
boxboard properties last. The writer has the deep- 
est sympathy with all these views, having served in 
each trade. It is, however, highly probably that no 
one factor is entirely at fault when such costly 
pressroom difficulties are encountered. 

In the manufacture and manipulation of printing 
inks certain properties are inherent in the materials 
with which we compound. Any attempt to manipu- 
late beyond the natural limits of these properties will 
result in disappointment. 

In the manufacture of boxboards, for any given 
machine, there are certain limits imposed by appar- 
ent density of the board, machine speeds, caliper, 
fiber or chemical furnish, etc., beyond which range 
it is not commercially practicable to venture. 

In makeready methods, we encounter similar limi- 
tations which are imposed by various factors, such 
as condition of the press, s skill of pressman, time al- 
lotted by management for accomplishment of make- 
ready, pressroom atmospheric conditions, ete. 
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It is the writer’s opinion that, when pressroom 
troubles are encountered such troubles may be as- 
cribed to a maladjustment of the properties of board, 
ink, pressmanship and design with regard to the 
peculiar demands of each of the materials used. 
Rarely may the difficulty be assigned solely to any 
one factor. 


The Letterpress 


Most widely used for printing on boxboards is 
the standard one or two color Miehle Press, a dia- 
gram showing the bare essentials of which appears 
in Fig. 1. Cylinder B (30 inches diameter on the 
Miehle 5-0 Press) brings boxboard “A” into rolling 
contact with the electrotype C. The electrotype is 
firmly locked in a “chase” securely fastened fo the 
bed of the press. The bed of the press and the cir- 
cumference of the cylinder travel at a speed of ap- 
proximately 90 inches per second during the printing 
contact, while the line of contact between the board 
and the electrotype (MN) rarely, if ever, exceeds 1 
inch in width. The width of the line of impression 
(MN) is governed by the amount of pressure exerted 
on the boxboard and this, in turn, is controlled by 
plies of paper packing (spot-sheets or makeready) 
which are interposed between the surface of the steel 
cylinder and the sheet of boxboard carried by it. 

Details relating to the distribution of ink to the 
electrotype are purposely omitted in this rough ex- 
planation of the process. Of ink, more later. 

Examination of the process will disclose that on 
this particular type of equipment the sheet of board 
is contacted by the electrotype, compressed the re- 
quired amount at the center of the nip of two sur- 
faces and released again. This must occur within 
a distance of approximately 1 inch or less, and with- 
in one-ninetieth second or less, depending upon press 
speed, board, caliper, and force of impression. At 
the same time a film of printing ink must be cleanly 
and evenly distributed to the printed areas desired. 


Printing Inks 


When one works with the manipulation of print- 
ing inks, the most striking fact that appears with 
reference to them is their complete flexibility ot 
manipulation within wide limits and the degree of 
practical precision which can be attained in du- 
plicating previously desirable results; yet it is com- 
monly believed by those who print on boxboard that 
ink is one of the principal sources of spoilage and 
decreased production and its attendant increased 
costs. 

Printing ink consists of a fluid vehicle, usually 
linseed oil, into which has been milled a dry pigment. 
The viscosity uf the linseed oil varnish can be al- 
tered through a very wide range. The colored pig- 
ments, which are milled into the linseed oil, have 
no inherent power to move, except through the agency 
of the vehicle which transports them and are 
permanently attached to a surface only through the 
agency of the oxidized vehicle. 

Because of the wide range through which ink vis- 
cosities may be manipulated, inks may be made to 
meet a wide range of conditions of board oil-ab- 
sorbency and press requirements. 

Apart from the subjectively observed colored re- 
sults, the four most important technical properties 
in a printing ink seem to be: viscosity, drying-rate, 
tack and the ratio of free vehicle to total volume 
of vehicle and pigment. 
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In actual practice printing ink “dries” in three 
ways :— 

By penetration of the vehicle into the surface of the sheet printed. 

By oxidation of the vehicle. 

By evaporation of volatile solvents. 

Of these, only the first (penetration) is of great 
importance to trouble-free pressroom operation. The 
second (oxidation) affects pressroom results only 
when driers have been used to excess, so that the inks 
dry on the press as it operates, or where the drying 
rate is so rapid as to nullify the effect of an adequate 
penetration of the vehicle into the surface of the 
printed sheet. The effectiveness of the incorpora- 
tion of the pigment into the vehicle, the rate of oxi- 
dation of vehicle, the rate of vehicle-penetration into 
the sheet are all interrelated in determining the 
strength of the final permanent adhesive bond be- 
tween board and ink film. 


What Happens When Ink and Paper Meet? 


Perhaps the clearest way to visualize what really 
happens when paper meets ink, is to assume a hypo- 
thetical sheet of boxboard being fed to a printing 
press. The rotating cylinder presses the sheet against 
the electrotype which carries a film of ink approxi- 
mately 0.0005 inch thick. As the pressure is released 
approximately one half of the ink film adheres to the 
sheet and the sheet is then delivered by appropriate 
mechanism to a pile of other sheets, the topmost of 
which received its impression on the immediately 
preceding cycle. The speed of this operation is such 
that approximately 1200 sheets are delivered each 
hour. (Some letterpresses are capable of delivering 
3500 to 4000 sheets per hour.) If we are processing 
sheets of caliper 0.016 inch we can expect our “load” 
to be approximately 19 inches high at the end of one 
hour, if 0.032 inch, then a 38 inch load, etc. It is 
obvious then, that the pressure per square inch on 
any sheet in the load, is a linear function of elapsed 
time assuming a certain caliper, apparent density, 
and press speed. It also follows that the slope of 
the elapsed time, load pressure curve is a linear func- 
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tion of caliper and apparent density. Accordingly 
if load pressure influences offset we should expect 
this condition to be more troublesome on the thicker 
boards. Practical observation confirms this. 


Let us return to the point where the inked electro- 
type contacts the sheet of boxboard. We must as- 
sume that, no matter how smooth the boxboard, 
slight irregularities exist in both sheet and electro- 
type surfaces which prevent an absolutely perfect 
contact between the curved sheet and the tangent 
electrotype. If our printed result is to be aesthetically 
pleasing, those areas where board and electrotype 
fail to contact one another must be filled by a film 
of ink to insure uniform color tone. It is there- 
fore apparent that the volume of ink required to 
print a given area is a function of the total of cavity 
volumes which exist between electrotype and board 
at the instant when printing impression take place. 
Practical pressroom experience confirms this; rough- 
er board uses more ink and smoother board less. 


The moment the transfer from the inked electro- 
types to board surface is accomplished, a penetra- 
tion of the ink vehicle into the board begins. The 
rate of this penetration varies with different board 
properties. As the action proceeds, less and less 
vehicle remains in the uppermost surfaces of the ink 
film until, eventually, this has resulted in sufficient 
dryness of the top surface to eliminate the possibility 
of offset. 


Practical Pressroom Remedies 


One of the most effective ways of dealing with 
offset is to introduce into the formulation of the ink 
a small percentage of light, odorless mineral oil. 
The effect is to reduce viscosity producing more rapid 
penetration into board surface. 


Another remedy, which is often effective, is that 
of increasing the strength of the color, increasing 
the pressure on the form and decreasing the amount 
of ink delivered to the electrotypes. The Miehle 
press is so designed as to permit great flexibility 
in adjustment of the amount of color delivered to 
the form. 


The same remedies which are effective in elimin- 
ating offset are often effective in reducing or eliminat- 
ing picking. 


Fillup of halftone screens is usually caused by 
one of two conditions. Incorrectly milled inks will 
cause it but are not often responsible. Excessive 
ink on the electrotypes will cause it. The remedy is 
obvious; reduce the amount of ink delivered to the 
electrotypes. Sometimes, when this is done, it is 
found that insufficient ink is on the form to seal the 
cavities between board and electrotype. At the dis- 
cretion of the pressman more packing may be added 
to the make-ready at the offending points. With half- 
tone subjects this may result in excessive wearing 
of electrotypes and eventual breakdown of the elec- 
trotype surface. If all these remedies fail, only one 
of two others may correct the trouble; obtain smooth- 
er board or new halftones with fewer lines per inch 
on the halftone’s screen. 


Faulty Trapping is often caused by lack of smooth- 
ness necessitating excessive thickness of film of the 
“first down” ink. Where this condition is encoun- 
tered, strengthening the color of the “first down” 
ink, increasing the pressure on the “first down” 
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electrotypes, and reduction of the amount of ink 
fed to the “first down” plates often proves effective. 
At the same time, colorless pigments, such as mag- 
nesium carbonate can be addéd to the “first down” 
ink to decrease the varnish-pigment ratio. Heavy, 
tacky varnish can also be added to the “first down” 
color while tack-reducing varnishes or mineral oils 
can be added to the “second down” ink at the other 
end of the press. 


In some cases one encounters pressroom condi- 
tions where none of these remedies is effective. This 
condition is most noticeable on boards of the heavier 
caliper and where the entire capacity of the press 
bed is covered with large, solid areas of color. Where 
the form is very heavy, attempts to apply more pres- 
sure to the areas being printed frequently result 
in remedying the difficulty at the point where it is 
causing trouble, only to result in inadequate pressure 
at other points which were formerly satisfactory. 

From the foregoing discussion, it will be apparent 





Fics. 2, 3 AND 4. 
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that the printing variables are all very closely inter- 
related and that it is practically impossible to dis- 
cuss the subject by means of unqualified statements. 
The discussion has served, however, to leave with 
us thoughts which might be summarized as follows: 


1. Printing inks are probably the most flexible, 
most controllable var:able in the process. 


2. Makeready methods are also subject to control. 


3. Once produced, boxboards cannot be changed 
appreciably until a second mill run is made. 

4. A better understanding of boxboard properties 
is then necessary to insure against runs being 
made to specifications which are incompatible 
with the range of manipulation available in 
other interrelated variables. 


A Hypothesis 


The preceding paragraphs have dealt with the 
troubles commonly encountered in the pressroom. 
Most of them have been learned from practical 
pressmen and ink makers. Constant association 
with the operation, a reading of the references cited, 
caused the writer to develop a hypothesis as follows: 


1. The thickness of a film of ink necessary to cover a given sheet 
area is governed by the cavity volume existing between electrotype 
and sheet at the moment of impression. 


2. The space existing between a sheet and the electrotype may be 
changed by adding or reducing impressional force. 


3 The ink film thickness governs the amount of vehicle which must 
be absorbed per area by the sheet. 


4. Where the ratio between vehicle and absorption rate is approxi- 
mately optimum, ink manipulation will compensate for reasonably 
wide deviations from the optimum. 


5. Where the ratio between vehicle and absorn* ~~ rate is not ad- 
justed to an optimum, costly pressroom difficuli.c. will be encoun- 
tered, which manipulation of variables will not elimi...te. 


6. Factors influencing our attainment of the optimum ratio (men- 
tioned in 4) are cavity volume of board (as indicated by Bekk smooth- 
mess), area of printing form, press strength, makeready, ink viscosity, 
oil-absorption-rate of the boxboard, and nature of subject to be printed. 


Smoothness vs. Pressure 


An investigation of the variables involved, seemed 
desirable. We had at our disposal a Bekk smoothness 
tester, which we knew submitted the sample to. a 
test pressure of 14.2 pounds per square inch. We 
did not know what changes would be made in the 
smoothness by increasing this standard pressure. Ac- 
cordingly, weights of various amounts were placed 
on the lever arm of the Bekk tester and tests were 
run at these increased pressures. On all patent and 
combination boxboards so tested the smoothness re- 
sults were invariably higher at the higher test pres- 
sures. Accordingly, the apparatus shown in Figs. 
2, 3 and 4 was designed and built. 
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The apparatus consists of a block of gray iron 
bored and threaded to receive the optical flat of the 
Bekk tester, drilled with air passages and connected 
by copper tubing through a brass adaptor to the 
mercury column of the Bekk tester. The block of 
gray iron carrying the optical flat is placed on the 
platform of the heavy factory scale and centered be- 
neath the screw of an arbor press, the side tension 
members of which are bo.ied to the main frame of 
the scale. 

By use of this apparatus it became possible to de- 
termine the approximate smoothness of samples ac- 
cording to the Bekk principle but under pressures 
up to 400 pounds per square inch. 

Twenty-one samples of combination and patent 
coated boxboards, varying in caliper from 0.016 to 
0.047 inch and in density from 4.4 to 2.76 (pounds 
per point of caliper per thousand square feet) and 
made in various boardmills in the United States were 
investigated on this apparatus. Data collected with 
this device are summarized in Table I. 

Typical curves plotted from these data are shown 
in Fig. 5. 

It will be noted that the data covering boards of 
higher caliper and lower smoothness are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, linear relationships between smooth- 
ness and pressure. Sample 2, Fig. 5, however, shows 
a tendency toward curvilinear trend with constantly 


TABLE I—SMOOTHNESS (SECONDS) AT VARIOUS PRESSURES (POUNDS PER SQ. IN.) 


Sample No. 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
1 4.0 5.2 5.5 6.3 6.4 7.0 7.4 
2 43.6 52.8 59.8 64.8 70.8 76.4 80.5 
3 16.4 18.4 20.4 22.2 23.4 24.4 27.2 
4 9.5 12.5 14.4 16.5 18.0 19.0 20.0 
. 12.8 13.4 15.0 16.0 18.0 18.8 20.8 
6 16.8 19.5 22.5 24.0 26.8 28.6 31.0 
7 34.4 36.5 40.2 43.2 47.2 50.2 53.0 
8 10.0 11.0 11.6 12.4 13.0 13.8 14.6 
9 14.6 17.0 20.4 21.8 23.5 26.0 28.0 
10 12.0 14.4 16.6 17.4 18.4 19.4 20.8 
11 6.4 8.0 8.4 9.0 9.2 10.0 10.2 
12 13.2 16.6 a 19.0 20.4 21.6 23.0 
13 17.4 19.0 21.8 23.2 25.2 26.4 29.0 
14 11.4 13.6 15.2 16.6 17.8 19.0 20.0 
15 19.6 24.0 29.2 32.0 35.0 38.0 39.4 
16 11.0 13.4 14.4 16.0 17.6 19.5 21.5 
17 7.6 8.0 8.8 10.0 10.4 11.0 12.2 
8 15.0 16.4 17.4 18.6 19.6 21.0 21.4 
19 12.6 14.6 15.8 16.6 18.0 19.0 19.8 

20 35.2 40.6 45.4 50.0 54.0 58.6 61.8 
21 3.6 4.2 4.8 5.2 5.4 5.6 5.8 
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80 90 100 150 200 250 300 400 

7.8 8.4 8.8 11.0 13.0 15.8 17.8 20.2 
86.0 92.5 95.2 119.0 1374 159.5 175.8 201.8 
28.3 30. 32.4 39.4 48.4 58.0 66.2 82.5 
21.8 22.6 23.5 29.0 33.8 39.5 44.6 52.0 
21.4 22.5 24.0 30.0 35.8 41.0 48.0 53.0 
32.8 35.5 38.0 49.5 60.5 70.4 79.5 94.0 
56.2 60.4 63.4 79.4 92.2 104.5 115.8 on 
15.6 16.0 17.4 21.4 24.2 29.2 34.8 42.6 
29.6 32.5 34.2 45.0 57.6 67.2 75.0 94.6 
21.5 22.0 22.8 27.0 30.5 34.2 37.0 43.5 
10.6 11.2 11.8 13.8 15.8 18.0 20.0 25.2 
24.4 25.2 27.6 33.2 40.0 45.2 50.0 : 
31.0 32.5 34.6 45.0 54.5 65.0 73.5 
21.0 22.0 23.0 27.0 32.2 38.0 41.2 48.4 
41.2 43.5 44.2 53.6 64.0 72.0 80.4 95.0 
23.4 24.5 26.8 34.5 45.0 53.0 59.0 71.0 
12.5 13.5 14.0 18.0 20.5 24.8 28.8 34.5 
21.6 22.8 23.8 28.0 32.8 37.2 44.2 49.0 
20.8 21.6 23.0 28.0 33.4 40.0 44.2 52.0 
65.6 69.4 73.4 91.5 111.4 126.0 139.0 a 

6.0 6.2 6.4 7.0 7.8 9.0 10.0 11.6 
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decreasing slope. This type of trend is apparent 
also on other samples having comparatively high 
Bekk smoothness. It was theorized that this partic- 
ular phenomenon was attributable to the increasing 
effect of lateral porosity. Accordingly, pieces of 
sample 2 were cut into circular discs, only slightly 
larger than the top area of the optical flat, and the 
edges carefully sealed with hot beeswax. The new 
trend for sample No. 2 then became almost complete- 
ly linear, having a somewhat higher Y-intercept and 
a somewhat greater slope. The amount of difference 
made by this treatment in the case of samples tested 
was not more than approximately 12 per cent, and, 
hence, was considered negligible as affecting our ma- 
jor purpose. 

We believe these data show that one can extra- 
polate the trend established by smoothness obtained 
at 50 and 100 pounds per square inch and make a 
close practical prediction of the smoothness which 
is likely to be attained at greater pressure. 

We had then determined that the Bekk test, made 
in the regular way, was probably only roughly in- 
dicative of the smoothness which might be attained 
under practical printing pressures. This being true, 
it should be possible to demonstrate that the slope 
of the smoothness-pressure curves on different sam- 
ples varied to such an extent as to set at naught 
the value of the Bekk tests made at the lower pres- 
sures alone. 


With this in mind, two samples of board were 
taken from actual pressroom runs. The first of these 
was a board which had an extremely high Bekk 
smoothness rating when measured in the regular way ; 
yet practical pressroom operations showed unques- 
tionably that this smoothness rating was misleading, 
inasmuch as the entire run of 225,000 sheets was 
fraught with pressroom difficulties which were not 
successfully coped with over a period of ten days. 
The second of these samples was selected primarily 
because its Bekk smoothness rating was consider- 
ably lower than the first, although successful press- 
room run of this material had been made despite 
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the fact that the entire run required only eighteen 
hours. The two samples were accordingly tested 
for smoothness at various pressures. The results 
of these tests are shown graphically in Fig. 6. Note 
that curve B shows a much greater slope upward than 
curve A. The sheet represented by curve B printed 
without difficulty; the sheet represented by curve A 
was never successfully printed upon. This, we be- 
lieve, is the “cushion” about which the practical press- 
man talks. 

Further tests have shown that this difference may 
often be noted even between samples of board of 
the same grade, caliper and apparent density and 
moisture content. Some of the more striking differ- 
ences are tabulated in Table II. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that tests on one mill run of board, 
have always disclosed the quotient 


Smoothness at test pressure 100 pounds/sq. in. 


ESO = Kt 5% maximum 
Smoothness at test pressure 50 pounds/sq. in. 


TABLE II 
te , 8l8 
go gf st 8/8 
. ° 
7. 2. 98) 7 
gg gf 8. sls 
UO n 3 ne Sin 
n 

$2 83 83 #]% 

a3 sy s§ 
S = £8 $s €o 3/2 
a a = 9g oa o19o 
Kind of Board = § ES z eo «OEE 
oO a Sin in Ua ala 
White patent coated 0.024 4.00 26.0 38.0 48.0 1.26 
White patent coated 0.024 3.97 18.0 27.0 40.0 1.48 
Bleached manila... 0.0239 3.47 13.0 18.0 25.0 1.39 
Bleached manila... 0.0240 3.41 9.0 13.0 25.0 1.93 
White vat lined.... 0.0302 3.34 10.0 13.0 18.0 1.39 
White vat lined.... 0.0290 3.66 14.0 20.0 35.0 1.75 
White vat lined.... 0.0302 3.84 17.0 22.0 32.0 1.45 


although as between runs of varying caliper, furnish, 
and apparent density we have noted the quotient to 
vary as low as 1.15 and as high as 1.93. We have 
not been able to establish a correlation between this 
quotient and other board properties and do not know 
of any probable explanation for its variation as be- 
tween different runs of the same grade. 

Our next step was, of course, to attempt the de- 
termination of what pressures could be applied to box- 
boards without distorting of press mechanism to such 
an extent as to destroy precision. Careful inquiries 
were made among practical pressmen, engravers and 
printing ink manufacturers, but the information re- 
lating to possible press pressures derived from these 
sources was so contradictory, so indeterminate, that 
we considered it undependable. Accordingly, the ap- 
paratus shown in Figs. 7, 8 and 9 was designed and 
built to attempt to determine what pressure could 
be applied by a press without damage to the mech- 
anism. 

This device consists of a cylinder of cold rolled 
steel, having one end turned and polished to a 
circular area of one square inch. The opposite end is 
cupped to receive the screw of the arbor press pre- 
viously described. This cylinder is free to slide up 
or down in a block of cast iron and the lower cir- 
cular area of the cylinder contacts the inner surface 
of a milled slot in the iron. Attached to the cylinder 
by a steel arm is a precision gauge which receives 
no strain whatever. The rod controlling the record- 
ing end of the gauge rests on a steel block screwed 
to the outer surfaces of the main body of the device. 

With this apparatus it is possible to take data show- 
ing the relationship between stress applied to the sur- 
face of a boxboard and the corresponding decrease 
in caliper at that stress. 
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tion showing boxboard A conforming to the shape 
of the cylinder B and compressed by electrotype C. 
It will be seen that the greater the amount of 
pressure applied, the width of the impression line 
MN tends to become wider; the whole being not 
unlike the calendering operation in a board mill. 
Fig. 1 shows the relationship between the width 
of line MN and the amount of reduction in original 
caliper of the board. 
The method of calculating this curve is as follows: 














X? = (15 + b)? — (15 + a)? 


which simplified, becomes: 
X = V b* — 30(a—b) — a? 







where 

15 = radius of press cylinder in inches 

b = caliper of board in inches 

a = thickness (in inches) of board under pressure at ni 

X = 1/2 line of contact between board and electrotype MN/2 





For any given board, then, one can determine the 
amount of deflection, and from this determine the 
width of the impression line MN, either by calcu- 
lation or from the chart in Fig. 1. 

By referring to Fig. 1 it will be seen that the prés- 
sure at the middle of the line MN will be the great- 
est pressure which will be reached during the printing 
operation for any predetermined amount of caliper 
decrease, and that the pressures between the middle 
of the impression line MN will decrease roughly in 
accordance with the deflection pressure data plotted 
in Fig. 10 and shown in Table ITI. 

Each of the deflection curves were accordingly 
integrated by the use of a planimeter, and the in- 
tegrated mean pressure over the width of the im- 
pression line determined from each sample between 
limits of 0 and 900 pounds per square inch at in- 
crements of pressure of 100 pounds. It is apparent 
that this integrated mean pressure multiplied by the 
calculated width of the impression line will give us 
a figure at least indicative of the pounds of stress 
per lineal inch of press cylinder length resulting 
from decreasing the caliper of the board to any 
determined amount. 

Stresses were calculated by this method for each 
limit pressure. Data and calculation for each sam- 
ple were then tabulated as shown in Table IV. 

Calculated press stress per lineal inch and extra- 
polated smoothness are plotted in Fig. 11. It appears 
that smoothness is a linear function of press stress. 

The calculated press stress shown in Fig. 11 is 

Data on the twenty-one samples of boxboard ob- __ based on the assumption that the ratio between elec- 
tained with this device are shown in Table III, and trotype printing area and press bed is as 1:1. Any 
typical stress—strain curves plotted from these data changes in electrotype printing area would, therefore, 

i are shown in Fig. 10. increase the slope of the stress-smoothness trend. 
In Fig. 1 is a cross section of the printing opera- Inquiry of the manufacturer of the press contem- 
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TABLE III—POINTS OF DEFLECTION (THOUSANDTHS OF INCHES) AT VARIOUS PRESSURES (LBS. PER SQ. IN.) 
POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 








Sample 
No. 25 50 75 100 150 200 250 300 350 400 450 500 550 600 650 700 750 800 850 900 
1 2.30 3.40 5.80 6.30 7.70 9.10 10.20 11.20 12.20 12.80 13.30 14.10 14.70 15.00 15.70 16.30 16.70 17.05 17.60 18.00 
& 2 1.10 1.30 1.40 1.70 2.00 2.30 2.60 2.90 3.05 3.15 3.40 3.55 3.60 3.80 3.90 3.95 4.00 4.05 4.10 4.15 
3 1.40 1.80 2.00 2.20 2.90 3.40 3.70 4.20 4.60 4.90 5.20 5.55 5.70 6,00 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.70 6.90 6.95 
4 1.70 2.10 2.30 2.70 3.20 3.70 4.05 4.55 4.90 5.10 5.40 5.75 5.90 6.15 6.40 6.50 6.60 6.80 7.00 7.05 
. 5 2.40 3.00 3.45 3.85 4.80 5.40 5.90 640 7.00 7.30 7.60 7.90 8.10 830 860 885 890 9.05 9.15 9.40 
. 6 130 1.60 1.90 2.20 2.70 3.10 3.50 3.85 4.05 4.30 4.70 4.85 5.00 5.15 5.30 5.40 5.55 5.80 5.85 5.90 
7 .90 1.00 1.25 1,50 1.95 2.15 2.50 2.90 3.00 3.25 3.55 3.75 3.90 4.05 4.20 4.20 4.35 4.45 4.50 4.55 
& 2.06 2.50 2.90 3.20 4.20 5.00 5.60 6.40 6.90 7.15 7.55 7.90 8.15 8.40 8.70 8.90 9.10 9.30 9.50 9.65 
» 9 1.90 2.25 2.50 2.80 3.60 4.00 4.40 4.90 5.00 5.20 5.60 5.75 5.90 6.10 6.20 6.25 6.40 6.60 6.70 6.75 
We to 2.40 3.15 3.60 4.00 4.65 5.35 5.85 6.25 6.85 7.10 7.40 7.80 8.05 8.20 8.60 8.90 9.00 9.20 9.50 9.80 
11 1.00 2.10 2.70 2.90 4.00 5.50 5.80 6.80 7.50 7.80 8.10 8.90 9.10 9.20 9.90 10.10 10.10 10.90 11.20 11.20 
12 -9( .90 1.00 1.20 2.20 2.60 3.00 3.50 3.70 3.90 4.20 4.30 4.40 4.90 5.00 5.00 5.10 5.30 5.40 5.50 
13 80 1.00 1.20 1.90 2.80 3.00 3.50 4.50 4.80 5.00 5.40 5.80 5.90 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.50 6.80 6.90 6.90 
14 90 1.00 1.10 1.80 2.70 2.90 3.20 3.90 4.10 4.30 4.80 5.00 5.05 5.20 5.60 5.70 5.90 6.05 6.10 6.15 
15 90 -90 1.00 1.40 2.05 2.30 2.90 3.15 3.30 3.50 3.70 3.80 3.90 4.10 4.25 4.30 4.50 4.60 4.60 4.70 
16 1.80 1.90 2.30 2.90 3.90 4.20 4.60 5.25 5.50 $80 6.20 650 6.70 6.95 7.05 7.10 7.30 7.50 7.60 7.70 
17 80 1.70 2.10 2.70 3.80 4.70 5.05 6.05 6.90 7.20 7.60 8.05 8.30 8.65 8.90 9.10 9.30 9.60 9.80 9.90 
18 40 .40 60 90 1.80 2.00 2.30 3.00 3.30 3.50 3.80 4.00 4.10 4.25 4.40 4.50 4.80 4.95 5.00 5.10 
19 25 .40 -80 1,25 2.10 2.30 2.90 3.85 4.10 4.20 4.80 5.10 5.25 5.70 5.80 5.90 6.15 6.30 6.40 6.50 
20 .60 .50 .70 1,10 1.90 2.10 2.50 2.80 2.90 3.15 3.30 3.30 3.40 3.55 3.55 3.60 3.70 3.85 3.85 3.90 
21 .50 1.00 1.40 1.70 2.40 3.20 3.40 3.90 4.70 5.00 5.00 5.70 6.10 6.00 6.70 7.10 7.20 7.40 7.70 7.90 
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Sample 
0.046 Solid News 


Density: 2.76 


Possible Pressure: 
281 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.450 in. 


0.016 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 4.44 


Possible pressure: 
600 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.313 in. 


0.0245 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 4.05 


Possible pressure: 
445 lb. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.354 in. 







0.0245 B.M.L.C. 


Density: 3.47 


Possible pressure: 
470 lb. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.344 in, 


0.0315 B.M.L.C. 


Density: 3.59 


Possible pressure: 
425 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.375 in. 





0.018 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 3.94 


Possible pressure: 
488 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.344 in. 





0.016 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 3.97 


Possible pressure: 
500 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.323 in, 


0.0312 L.M.L.C. 


Density: 3.46 


Possible pressure: 
400 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.375 in. 
0.0222 Yel. M.L.C. 


Density: 3.71 


Possible pressure: 
515 lb. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.344 in, 


0.0395 No. 1 Bk. Ind. — 


Density: 3.78 


Possible pressure: 
440 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.375 in. 
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900 288 
800 256 
700 224 
600 197 
500 170 
400 140 
300 117 
200 81 
100 43 
900 234 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


Sample 
0.0362 


Density: 4.07 


Possible pressure: 
345 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.385 in. 
0.0218 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 3.49 


Possible pressure: 
485 lb. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.345 in. 


0.024 No. 2 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 4.05 


Possible pressure: 
380 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.360 in, 


0.024 B.M.L.C. 


Density: 3.54 


Possible pressure: 
450 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.344 in. 


0.017 B.M.L.C. 


Density: 3.82 


Possible pressure: 
540 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.3125 in. 





0.022 B.M.L.C. 


Density: 3.58 


Possible pressure: 
450 lb. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.354 in. 





No. 2 Bk. Lnd. 


in. 


SS Pounds per sq. 
© at nip 
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4 se EklhUSSCOSS 
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38 32 £3 3) ag 
Ga oé aa me as 
310 1.180 366 611.40 53.4 
273 1.140 311 10.80 48.2 
246 1.110 273 10.15 43.0 
226 1.070 242 9.40 37.8 
184 1.020 188 8.65 32.6 
151 -965 146 7.70 27.4 
120 -900 108 6.70 22.2 
85 -800 68 5.25 17.0 
44 (610 26 3.10 118 
282 «820. 2315.55 142.8 
256 .800 205 5.30 128.4 
232 775 180 5.00 114.0 
204 .755 154 4.70 99.6 
177 .730 129 4.35 85.2 
149 1690 103 3.95 708 
119 -640 76 3.40 56.4 
86 -570 49 2.70 42.0 
46 .455 21 1.70 27.6 










294 -910 267 6.80 185.0 
278 -900 250 6.70 166.2 
254 -880 224 6.40 147.4 
230 -855 197 6.00 128.6 
201 -820 165 5.55 109.8 
171 770 132 4.90 91.0 
134 -750 100 4.55 72.2 

94 -610 58 3.05 53.4 

47 455 21 1.70 34.6 








277 -865 240 6.15 103.2 
255 -850 217 5.90 92.8 
238 -830 198 5.70 82.4 
210 -805 169 5.35 72.0 
181 775 140 4.90 61.6 
151 -730 110 4.40 51.2 
115 -675 78 3.75 40.8 

81 -600 49 3.00 33.4 

43 485 21 1.95 23.0 










265 755 200 4.70 191.4 
244 745 182 4.55 173.0 
220 -730 161 4.35 154.6 
197 .700 138 4.10 136.2 
173 -680 118 3.85 117.8 
146 -650 95 3.50 99.4 
120 -610 73 3.10 81.0 

87 -520 45 2.45 62.6 

50 425 21 1.50 44.2 








250 -975 244 7.75 174.0 
227 -955 217 7.50 155.6 
208 -935 194 7.20 137.2 
184 -910 167 6.80 118.8 
159 -880 140 6.40 100.4 
132 -845 112 5.85 82.0 
104 795 83 5.20 63.6 

73 -710 52 4.20 45.2 
41 -545 23 2.90 26.8 








0.035 Mist Gray 


Density: 3.22 


Possible pressure: 
340 lb. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.406 in. 


0.022 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 3.68 


Possible pressure: 
445 Ib. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.340 in. 
0.025 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 3.68 


Possible pressure: 
380 lb. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.375 in. 
0.017 W.P.C.N. 


Density: 4.23 


Possible pressure: 
600 lb. per sq. in. 


B.h.t.: 0.298 in. 


100 








283 1.100 311 =«:10.00S 71.6 
263 1.080 284 9.60 64.4 
238 1.050 250 9.15 57.2 
213 1.030 220 8.60 50.0 
187 .985 184 8.00 42.8 
159 .935 149 7.20 35.6 
125 .860 107 6.10 28.4 
89 .755 67 4.70 ~—21.2 
47.570 27. «2.70 :14.0 
310.785 0-244 «5.10 «91.0 
286 .770 220 4.90 82.6 
259 + .750 194 4.65 ~ 74.2 
230.720 166 4.30 65.8 
204 «4.690 «=«141Sts«i3.9S—«S724 
169 .650 110 3.50 49.0 
130 :590 77 «2.90 = 40.6 
96 510 49 2.15 32.2 
49 1380 18 1.20 23.8 
331.895. 296) «655 103.0 
304.875. 266 = («6.30 «493.0 
278 «=—s«855. «238 ~—Ss«.00Ss«83.0 
252 820 4«.207-—és«5.55—s 73.0 
221 .780 172 5.05 63.6 
182 .730 133 4.40 53.0 
142.650 92 3.50 43.0 
103.550 56 2.50 33.0 
49 1395 19 1.30 23.0 
241.685 = «165s 3.90 =: 383.8 
225 .675 152 3.80 345.0 
207.670 «1139'S 3.65 «306.4 
191 .650 124 3.50 267.4 
169 .640 108 3.35 228.6 
149.620 92 3.15 189.8 
12 | .S77 70 2.75 151.0 
85 1520 45 2.15 112.2 
44 1395 A ee 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


. = 
£ £ 
a 2 a 
: w = = 
c 5 e= : ~ 
g _ sb Se €3 
- "S, FB 36 3g 28 
Se 3 8. oS st 
amet Se §8 3h §8§ £6 38 
§ 5 = = 
ae és && =f £28 Se BE 
21. 0.042 B.M. Sol. Jute 900 350 .990 346 8.05 224 
800 312 .955 298 7.50 20.4 
700 276 910 251 6.90 18.4 
Density: 3.40 600 240 .870 209 6.25 
Possible pressure: 400 167 .770 129 4.85 12.4 
388 Ib. per sq. in. 300 129 .695 88 4.00 10.4 
200 89 605 54 3.00 8.4 
B.h.t.: 0.375 in. 100 47.465 22 ~—«'1.80 6.4 


plated in these investigations disclosed that such 
equipment could be expected to withstand a stress 
of 125 pounds per linear inch of cylinder length with- 
out distortion. Accordingly, the smoothness figures 
at 125 pounds stress have been termed ultimate 
smoothness inasmuch as they theoretically represent 
practical limits. 


Possible Pressure 


By determining the relationship between calculated 
stress and limit pressure at the nip it is possible to 
set up a so-called possible pressure which is the max- 
imum force which can be exerted on any given sheet 
without exceeding the limit of 125 pounds per linear 
inch press stress. See Table IV. These figures are, 
however, the results of experiments involving the 
application of static force. 

{t was suggested that our determination of pos- 
sible pressure might not be in accord with the facts 
because only static forces were applied in the labora- 
tory. It was recognized that the impression of elec- 
trotype and sheet was essentially dynamic in nature. 
In an effort to determine the facts, tests were con- 
ducted on each of the twenty-one samples by the 
use of a Bekk hardness tester. The instrument con- 
sists of a suitable support for a pendulum arm which 
swings through an arc in the vertical plane. At the 











CALIPER DECREASE IN POINTS 
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arm’s end is a hardened steel cylinder one end of 
which is ground to a very precise spherical curvature. 
The spherical face is inked with a light coating and 
allowed to fall through a certain arc against the 
surface of the test sample which is securely held 
with opposite side against a hardened and accurately 
ground flat steel plate. Results are expressed in terms 
of the diameter of the circular ink spot left on the sur- 
face of sample. Measurement is made by a measur- 
ing microscope. The results of these tests are sum- 
marized in Table IV (noted as b.h.t. diameter in 
inches). When these results are plotted against 
calculated stresses as in Fig. 12 it becomes apparent 





300 40 500 
CALCULATED POSSIBLE PRESSURE 
POUNDS PER SQ. INCH 


Fic. 12. 
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that there is good linear correlation between calcula- 
tions of possible pressure (based on tests of static 
character) with the reciprocal of the square of the 
Bekk hardness test diameter (a purely dynamic ap- 
plication of force). 


A correlation curve is shown in Fig. 13 where 
caliper of each sample is plotted against the calculat- 
ed possible pressure. While this curve does not 
show as effective correlation as Fig. 12 (inasmuch 
as it contemplates only the caliper variable while the 
Bekk hardness test appears to give a summation 
of the effect of all variables) it is interesting to note 
that the most probable trend line indicates that pos- 
sible pressure will vary inversely with square root 
of caliper in points. 


Oil Absorbency 


Most boxboards (except where claycoated) lend 
themselves to a rather easy method of testing for 
oil resistance. A burette filled with thin linseed 
oil, whose viscosity has been further reduced with a 
light mineral seal oil, may be used to deposit drops 
on the test sample. The results are affected by the 
distance the drop falls, the orifice size of the burette, 
and the temperature of the oil and test sample. The 
results may be expressed in terms of the number of 
seconds elapsed between contact of drop and sheet 
and complete absorption of free oil. The reciprocal 
of this figure may also be used to express the rate 
of oil-absorption in drops per second. Natural oils 
are somewhat variable from batch to batch. For 
this reason we have recently substituted butyl car- 
bitol for linseed oil. The results correlate well with 
linseed oil drop tests. 


Work of the Institute of Paper Chemistry 


The Institute of Paper Chemistry staff in In- 
strumentation Studies X state, “The rate of escape 
of a gas through a capillary or channel of any shape 
is proportional to the fourth power of a dimension 
of the channel.” At the end of the same paper un- 
der “Erratum” the staff offers some data relating 
to calculated mean cavity depth (determined by an 
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electrical capacitance method) and Bekk smoothness 
determined from a number of different samples of 
papers. Although these data do not definitely con- 
firm the foregoing statement, nine of the eleven sam- 
ples show a fair inverse correlation between Bekk 
smoothness and mean cavity depth as determined by 
the Institute’s electrical capacitance measure. If we 
disregard the two obviously “wild” points the curve 
probably indicates the relation. (Fig. 14.) 


3950 


Dp 
Where S = Bexk Smoothness 
D = Mean Cavity Depth in 10000ths inches. 


Trend line “A’’, Fig. 14, is that indicated by the data. Trend line 
“B” is a curve of the same logarithmic slope but arranged to solve 
for D = .00025 when S = 100 seconds. Results of pressroom runs 
ink consumed, smoothness tests, specific gravity determinations, and 
areas printed tend to show that when Ultimate Smoothness of a box- 
board = 100 seconds, the recorded ink consumption calculates out 
to a film thickness of approximately .00025”. 


MATHEMATICAL SUMMARY CY HYPOTHESIS 


Symbols Used 
S = Smoothness at any pressure (P) 


S: = Smoothness at 0-pounds test pressure 

S: = Bekk Smoothness at 14.2 pounds test pressure 

Ss = Smoothness at 50 pounds test pressure 

Ss = Smoothness at 100 pounds test pressure 

P = Force in pounds per sq. in. at middle of nip between 
cylinder and electrotype 

D = Mean cavity depth in 10,000ths inches 

E = Total maximum length in inches of electrotype which 
can possibly contact cylinder at any one time (de 
pends on printed subject. Always > 0.0 always < 
total press cylinder length between bearers) 

L = Total press cylinder length in inches between bearers. 

F = Stress on press cylinder in pounds per linear inch 
cylinder length 

C = Caliper in points 

R = Rate of oil absorption of board 


If we accept the statement that the slope of the 
smoothness-pressure curve (S-P) determined by ordi- 
nates S3, S4, and abscissae P = 50 pounds and P = 
100 pounds can be linearly extrapolated to any other 
value of S and P:— 


Then (as in Fig. 5) 
P (Ss — Se) 
50 


S = Ss — (Ss — Ss) + 
P (Sa — Ss) 


or S = 283—Si+ 
50 
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If we accept the relation shown in Fig. 13 


L 

2250 — 

E 

Then (2) P = 





vc 
If we are justified in accepting the relationship 
shown in Fig. 14, Curve B 
3950 ‘ 3950 


Th 3Sa=—orpr=--— 
sie Dt s 


Combining equations (1), (2) and (3) we ob- 


tain 























s (Ss Ss) + P (Se — Ss) 
= Ss — (Ss — Ss) + ———_——— 
3 4 30 
P (Ss — Ss) 
and $= S3:— [«s — Ss) — ———] 
50 
P 
then S = Ss — (Ss — Ss) Jt — — 
50 
L 
22,50 — 
E 2250 L 
but P= — a P = 
vc Evc 
P 2250 I 45L 
and _-=- = 
50 SOE VC EvC 
45 L 
$= 8 — s— so fi — 
EvC 
3950 3950 
but Ss = — and Dt = — 
Db‘ 
3950 
OT 
45L 
Ss — (ss — s» [1 — ] 
EvCc 
7.9 
Then (4) D 2 —_—_......................___ 
+ 45L 
y/ Ss — (i — Ss [1 - 
EvC 


Results of solving for D as in equation (4) at 
various values of P are plotted in Fig. 15. The 
solid curves assume that S4/Ss; = 1.5. The dotted 
curves assume S4/Ss = 1.15. In both solid and 
dotted curves L/E is assumed as 1/1. 
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It will be noted that the quotient S4/Ss and the 
mean cavity depth existing in the board at 0 pounds 
pressure are the most important variables as affect- 
ing the slope of the D-P Curve. Investigations of 
hundreds of boxboard samples show that D (at 0 
pounds pressure) is a direct function of apparent 
density and an inverse function of caliper. Variables 
of machine operation, stock preparation, etc., exert 
only minor influences on D (at 0 pounds pressure). 

Since apparent density, all things being equal, is 
an inverse function of unit cost of product and be- 
cause of its effect on D (at 0 pounds pressure) any 
specification for board weight in excess of needs 
represents an economic loss. Conversely, any board 
specification, inadequate to the needs of the partic- 
ular job, produces pressroom difficulties which lead 
to economic losses. 


Conclusion 


The basic facts involved in this hypothesis have 
been applied to specifications for a period of two 
years. The hypothesis seems to have produced econ- 
omies which are worthwhile. The writer recognizes 
that many parts of the mathematical summary are 
open to question. For instance, one could debate 
the absolute accuracy of constants as determined from 
the data. Moreover there are a number of doubtful 
points with regard to exponents in the formulae. 


e.g. :— 


L 
is P = 2250 — 
E 





ort P = ? 





The writer believes, however, that though many 
inaccuracies exist, the basic principles are funda- 
mentally correct. 


The paper has been written in the hope that other 
investigators may find it sufficiently stimulating to 
promote further work, and, (it is hoped) more ex- 
tensive and accurate work. We might even anticipate 
the day when the printing quality of boxboard might 
be expressed by some such quotient as R/D and 
optimum values for the quotient be set up for prac- 
tical pressroom runs of widely varying subjects. 
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SUMMARY 
CHOBTONE YADET 5 55 o.ceesveccacssccsenncess 46 bls., 1,900 cs. 
I sede hoe ckndewasnn setwessiommemene's 8 bls., 2 cs. 
ee ey rere eee 3 bls., 1 cs. 
MINI cabin es wnanscgswasd sees ss cndeevens 11,241 rolls 
OE, Nn cd crv cceehwtecewcass seus 23 rolls, 72 cs. 
WERRDIOE CBDEE occ ccsiccenaneesen 199 rolls, 6 bls., 5 cs. 
RN IE oss Ve cin wknd sieve ss be tetcta cade acwan ie 20 cs. 
NE NN ce 65 cbs a5 68 cere em RRNA eS ER ESM 15 cs. 
RMI 65 ics ban ddiasecank «4 senkwowsaveda@dinss 16 cs. 
EE NN oe oasis Suave wa eG es evsmetemarepewa IoC 
SeNEOEe GURNEE DOMME oxccccss css cevccecasessvenes 121 cs. 
Surface baryta coated paper .........sce-e. .++.-40 crates 
eS Serer eres errr 25 crates, 6 cs, 
SEEN MONEE DORE og oii cick es vcecd vee esutses ous i? <3. 
ND a sncccguntcnie ¢ oad 5 Waa ene eae DAaN hese Wark 4 cs 
I IN occ asia 4a oes kas ences eunapeue 13: cs. 
eee POOP CCT TTT CORE ET RT 8 cs. 
ROE MND nig aie. va aa eee dud wd swe ee nee ae nase 8 cs. 
No 5 os harp wee ewN cau awa geese nese enews 9 cs. 
NN 5.5.5 Sinwinslena s Sew ado e eRe een Om OneN 1 cs. 
SS CT CO eee eT eee TO 4 cs. 
NE IE ay a ois 455 5p'e- ake oe kp REA REN ei SMe twa Aca 1 es. 
IE ENO os sitkve, bu eeln e's. Sp ak W.9lal aa Melo S's RN 1 cs. 
STN, ogy ac win Sie aseldn esedeceveweOewassae aes 38 ctns. 
fe SE Cerrar er errr ere tre 22 ctns., 43 cs. 
Neer erm reer re 8 bls. 
Miscellaneous paper .............+-.-2++----00 bis., 38 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 2 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., Normandie, Havre, 80 cs. 
Max Speigel & Sons Co., Birmania, Genoa, 47 bls. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, Havre, 650 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 1028 cs. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Havre, 140 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
American Express Co., Nankai Maru, Tientsin, 2 cs. 
Hudson F’d’g’ Co., Normandie, Havre, 8 bls. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, London, 3 bls., lcs. 
NEWSPRINT 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Newscarrier, Donnacona, 322 rolls 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., G.D.D., Donnacona, 264 rolls 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Donpaco, Donnacona, 326 rolls 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., A.C.D., Quebec, 315 rolls 
News Syndicate Co., Inc., Loutsianan, Baie Comeau, 5645 
rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 111 rolls. 
International Paper Co., G.7T.D., Gatineau, 354 rolls. 
, Hjelmaren, Norrkoping, 528 rolls. 
Boston Paper Board Co., Hjelmaren, Norrkoping, 201 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Hjelmaren, Norrkoping, 1643 rolls. 
Gilman Paper Co., Hjelmaren, Norrkoping, 377 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 94 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4235 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 210 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 248 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 178 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
R. J. Saunders, Aquitania, Southampton, 4 cs. 
Steiner Paper Corp., Gerolstein, Antwerp, 9 cs. 
C. S. Grant & Co. Inc., Canadian Challenger, Wellington, 





2 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 23 rolls, 57 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 


——, American Trader, London, 4 cs. 

Titan Shipping Co., American Trader, London, 1 cs. 
———, Hamburg, Hamburg, 32 rolls 

M. M. Cohen, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 6 bls. 


Equitable Paper Bag Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 32 rolls. 

Alfred Belyer & Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 135 rolls. 
PACKING PAPER 

Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 7 cs. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Black Condor, Antwerp, 13 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 

Geo. Haas, American Trader, London, 3 cs. 

Steiner Paper Corp., Gerolstein, Antwerp, 12 cs. (blocks). 
FILTER PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, London, 

10 cs. 

Eastman Kodak Co., American Trader, London, 1 cs. 

F. Henjes, Jr., Bremen, Bremen, 4 cs. 

C. Happel, Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 

D. C. Andrews & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 3 cs. 

SURFACE COATED PAPER 


C. Happel, Hamburg, Hamburg, 23 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Black Condor, Antwerp, 98 cs. 


SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 40 crates. 
BASIC PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 6 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 25 crates. 
METAL COVERED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 17 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
Medo Photo-Supply Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 3 cs. 


Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs. (sensi- 
tized) 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Samraia, Liverpool, 8 cs. (simplex), 
5 cs. (duplex). 
DECALCOMANIAS 


Sellers Transportation Co., Bremen, Bremen, 2 cs. 
Sellers Transportation Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 8 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
——., Nankai Maru, Kobe, 8 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes & Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 1 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
R. H. Macy & Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Havre, 1 cs. 
TELEGRAPH PAPER 
oe Communications, Inc., American Trader, London, 
cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 1 cs. 
TRACING CLOTH 
, Samaria, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
CREPE PAPER 
Victory Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 38 ctns. 
PAPER TUBES 
——., Hamburg, Bremen, 43 cs., 22 ctns. 
STRAW BOARD 
Union Selling Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 8 bls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
National City Bank, Nankai Maru, Yokohama, 8 cs. 
Ensign Manfg. Co., Asosan Maru, Yokohama, 4 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Florida, Havre, 50 bls. 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Normandie, Havre, 2 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Kano Maru, Kobe, 13 cs. 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Chase National Bank, Samaria, Liverpool, 67 bls. bagging. 
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Veendam, Rotterdam, 4 bls. bagging. 


Burros Bag Co. Inc., 
Veendam, Rotterdam, 53 bls. 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, 
bagging. 

Chase National Bank, Express, Algiers, 150 bls. bagging. 

Jaffe Products Co., Orizaba, Havana, 373 bls. bagging. 

J. Levy & Son, Oriz zaba, Havana, 17 bls. bagging. 

Atlas Waste Manfg. Co., Orizaba, Havana, 20 bls. cotton 
waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
stock. 

Atlantic By Products Corp., Western World, Buenos Ayres, 
59 bls. rags. 

— , Gerolstein, Antwerp, 10 bls. cotton waste. 

Keene, Inc., Baghdad, Alexandria, 521 bls. rags, 78 bls. 


bagging. 


McKeesport, , 182 bls. paper 


OLD ROPE 
. Steck & Co., Tonsbergfjord, Rotterdam, 42 coils. 
’ Steck & Co., Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 54 coils. 
]. Steck & Co., Trentino, Hull, 53 coils. 
M. Harrison & Co., Trentino, Hull, 70 coils. 
American Express Co., American Trader, London, 50 coils. 


WOOD PULP 

_ , Oslofjord, Drammen, 250 bls. sulphite. 

Central Hanover Bank Trust Co., Birmania, Trieste, 165 
bls. wood pulp. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Birmania, Trieste, 174 bls. wood pulp. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Scanstates, W iborg, 4564 bls. sulphate, 912 
tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Scanstates, 1000 bls. 
bleached sulphite, 101 tons. 

—_—.,, M. Stinnes, Stugsund, 1525 bls. sulphite, 305 tons. 

, M. Stinnes, Stugsund, 350 bls. sulphate, 70 tons. 

— , M. Stinnes, Hermosand, 3660 bls. sulphate. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., M. Stinnes, Hernosand, 2100 
bls. sulphite, 1200 bls. sulphate. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co. Inc., M. Stinnes, , 8020 bls. 
sulphite, 1345 tons. 

Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., M. 
1105 bls. sulphite, 221 tons. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., M. Stinnes, Sundsvall, 450 bls. 
kraft sulphate, 75 tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Bockenheim, Gefle, 875 bls. sul- 
phite, 1665 bls. sulphate. 
—, Bockenheim, Gefle, 125 bls. sulphite. 

Tradesmans Natl. Bank Trust Co., Bockenheim, Norrsundet, 


500 bls. sulphate. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Bockenheim, Norrsundet, 500 bls. 


sulphate. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Bockenhetm, Sweden, 2400 bls. un- 
Bockenheim, Hernosand, 1200 bls. 


Stockholm, 


Stinnes, Sundsvall, 


bleached sulphite. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., 
kraft sulphate. 
E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical Co., Bockenheim, Herno- 
sand, 300 bls. sulphite. 
Irving Trust Co., Bockenheim, Hernosand, 600 bls. sulphite. 
Central Hanover Bank Trust Co., Bockenheim, Hernosand, 
600 bls. sulphite. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Bockenheim, Hernosand, 150 bls. un- 
bleached sulphate. 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., Bockenheim, Hernosand, 450 
bls. sulphate. 
, Bockenheim, Iggesund, 2000 bls. sulphite. 
M. Sone, Hamburg, Bremen, 508 bls. wood pulp, 101 tons. 
Absorbo Beer Pad Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 300 bls. wood 
pulp, 31 tons. 
Absorbo Beer Pad Co., Clara, Trieste, 619 bls. wood pulp. 
Bankers Trust Co., Clara, Trieste, 1800 bls. sulphite. 
Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co. Inc. Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 
1200 bls. wood pulp, 248 tons. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 75 bls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Wiborg, 234 bls. 

W. Bersch, Hamburg, Hamburg, 175 bls. 

Fibre Products Manfg. Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 17 bls. 


NEWARK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 


Ravnaas, Sheet Harbor, N. S., 2149 bls. mechanically 
ground pulp, 480 tons. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 
Halifax Power & Pulp Co., Ravnaas, Sheet Harbo, N. 
13169 bls. mechanically ground pulp, 2945 tons. 


Gottesman & Co. Inc., Tisnaren, Sweden, 500 bls. bleached 
sulphite. ; 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Tisnaren, 


bleached sulphite. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 
Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Bockenheim, Sweden, 4900 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Sweden, 1050 bls. un- 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Paraguayo, Buenos Ayres, 75 bls. 


rags. 
G. W. Millar & Co. Inc., Lehigh, Dublin, 78 bls. waste paper. 
— , M. Stinnes, Stugsund, 1425 bls. sulphite, 285 tons. 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., M. Stinnes, Sundsvall, 1800 
bls. sulphite, 380 tons. 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., M. 
2532 bls. kraft sulphate, 422 tons. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., M. Stinnes, Sundsvall, 125 bls. sul- 
phite, 25 tons. 
M. Sone, Konigsberg, Bremen, 254 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 
, Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 63 tons china clay. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Birmania, Trieste, 750 bls. sulphite. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Birmania, Trieste, 178 bls. wood pulp. 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 47 rolls wood pulp 
boards. 
Public Ledger, Inc., Scanstates, Kotka, 349 rolls news print. 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., Scanstates, Kotka, 94 rolls news 
print. 
Jay Madden Corp., 
boards. 

Pulp Sales Corp., 
tons. 
Neidich Process Co., 
tissue paper. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., 

phite. 
Chase National Bank, 


rope. 
————_, McKeesport, 


Stinnes, Sundsvall, 


Scanstates, Wiborg, 4+ bls. wood pulp 


Scanstates, Wiborg, 1524 bls. sulphite, 
Scanstates, Helsingfors, 1 cs, 111 bbls. 
Scanstates, Stockholm, 300 bls. sul- 
McKeesport, London, 142 coils old 


London, 403 rolls, 5 bls. wrapping 


paper. 
F. Weber Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 1 cs. drawing paper. 
Hastings & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 1 ble. drawing paper. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 234 bls. rags. 
M. Sone, Crux, Sundsvall, 1800 bls. wood pulp. 


Gottesman & Co. Inc., Wanja, Sweden, 600 bls. unbleached 


sulphite. 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Consul Olsson, Sweden, 3000 bls. 
wood pulp. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., 
unbleached sulphite. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 
M. Sone, Crux, Sundsvall, 1200 bls. wood pulp. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc, City of Baltimore, 
bls. wood pulp. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
(unbleached). 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., 
sulphite. ‘ 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Wanja, Sweden, 2° 0 b!s. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 19.3 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Shickshinny, , 141 Lis. bagging. 
NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 
Irving Trust Co., Lehigh, Manchester, 43 bls. bagging. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1938 
M. Sone, Kexholm, Sweden, 1800 bls. wood pulp. 


Consul ‘Olsson, Sweden, 3000 bis. 


Wanja, -———, 1950 bls. unbleached 
Wanja, —, 840 dls. mechanical 
Wanja, Sweden, ‘00 bls. unbleached 


sulphate. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TravE JourNAL, 
Wednesday, June 22, 1938. 

The price situation continues to be the center of 
interest in the wholesale paper market for the cur- 
rent week. The down trend in demand normally 
present during the earlier summer months, combined 
with the low level of general business activity and the 
uncertainty of the future complicated by the recent 
revision in paper prices, has resulted in a confused 
outlook for the immediate future. 

The substantial downward revision in kraft paper 
prices by many leading manufacturers two weeks ago, 
which carried standard kraft wrapping paper down 
to $3.50 per cwt., with a proportional reduction in 
other grades, attracted widespread attention and cre- 
ated considerable comment in the paper trade. The 
subject of prices is a highly controversial one and 
while some manufacturers believed the lower prices 
were justified by present business conditions, others 
thought the reduction was too low and a third group 
believed no reduction in prices should be made at the 
present time. The result of this lack of unanimity 
brought a restoration of kraft prices last week to the 
former prevailing quotations. The current market 
price of standard wrapping kraft paper is, for ex- 
ample, now $4 per cwt. 

The reduction in the prices of several grades of 
book paper of from $7 to $12 per ton, as previously 
announced, has not been generally adopted by book 
paper manufacturers. Several of the leading mills 
have reduced prices, while the majority have made no 
announcement of any changes. It is the general opin- 
ion in the trade, however, that as a business proposi- 
tion, all manufacturers will meet competitive prices. 

Although general paper merchants are uncertain 
as to the trend in prices, the resale prices of all 
grades of rag and sulphite bond, ledgers free sheet, 
and white cased papers are unchanged for this week. 
With a continuation of the current decline in de- 
mand, prices in general have a tendency to stabilize 
at a lower level. Supply and demand in the near 
future will, as in the past, doubtless determine what 
the future price level shall be. 


The demand for practically all grades of paper has 
levelled off during the week and a seasonal lull in 
the distribution of consumer goods is generally re- 
ported. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market is unchanged for the 
current week. Demand continues light and while 
some sales of comparatively few lots of pulp have 
been made at lower than market prices, this busi- 
ness is not regarded in the trade as indicating any 
reduction in market prices. Much of the pulp re- 
ported as sold under prevailing market quotations is 
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in the resale of comparatively small quantities, with 
considerable low grade pulp offered at under market 
prices. The prices of the higher grades of imported 
and domestic pulps are relatively firm and only a 
narrower price range on imported and domestic 
bleached kraft pulps are reported for this week. 


Mechanical Pulp 


No change in the demand for mechanical pulp has 
occurred this week and prices for standard imported 
and domestic grades remain unchanged at prevail- 
ing quotations. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The demand for old rope is reported as very light. 
Little business is being done in old bagging. Prices 
are unchanged and conform to prevailing quotations 
which, under the influence of lack of demand, are 
practically nominal. 


Rags 
The demand for new and old domestic rags is 
light. Little trading is reported and prices are un- 
changed for this week. The foreign rag market con- 
tinues inactive and quotations are nominal. 


Waste Paper 


The waste paper market reports demand as ex- 
tremely light. The improvement in demand for white 
envelope cuttings continues but no change in prices 
has occurred this week. 


Twine 
The twine market reports demand as light for most 
grades of soft and hard fiber twines. Prices are un- 


changed for the current week and conform to pre- 
vailing quotations. 


Heat Transfer Equipment 


Managers and engineers of plants in which process 
work involves heating or cooling of fluids will be 
interested in a new bulletin on heat transfer equip- 
ment for chemical services. This bulletin has just 
been published by The Griscom-Russell Company, 
specialists in the design and manufacture of heat 
transfer equipment for over 70 years. The bulle- 
tin illustrates and concisely lists the outstanding 
features of more than twenty designs of chemical 
process heat exchangers, heaters, coolers, condensers 
and evaporators, many of which have exclusive 
forms of heat transfer elements that permit recovery 
of waste heat or transfer of heat unobtainable in any 
other design. The bulletin also includes a conveni- 
ent self-indexing reference table listing the most suit- 
able types of heat exchangers for each special fluid 
and service. Copies of the bulletin can be obtained 
by addressing The Griscom-Russell Company, 285 
Madison avenue, New York City, and asking for 
Bulletin 1260. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapeE JourNat, 
Wednesday, June 22, 1938. 


BLANC FIXE—The prices of blanc fixe continue 
firm and conform to prevailing quotations. The pulp 
is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the 
powder is quoted at from 3% to 334 cents per pound, 
in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—tThe price of bleaching 
powder is unchanged at prevailing quotations. Bleach- 
ing powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—The demand for casein continues fair. 
Prices are unchanged for this week. Domestic standard 
ground is quoted at from 7% to 8 cents per pound; 
domestic finely ground at from 8% to 9 cents per 
pound; all prices in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Prices of caustic soda continue 
unchanged and conform to prevailing quotations. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 
pounds; flake and ground at from $2.50 to $2.70 per 
100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are re- 
ported firm and unchanged for the current week. Im- 
ported clay is quoted at from $14.50 to $25 per ton, ship 
side. Domestic filler clay is quoted at from $6.50 to 
$12 per ton; coating clay at from $11 to 22 per ton, 
at mines. 

CHLORINE—The price of chlorine continues un- 
changed at prevailing quotations. Chlorine is quoted at 
$2.15 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., 
works. 

ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported as fair. 
Prices of some grades are higher for the current week. 
“G” gum rosin is quoted at $4.35; “FF” wood rosin at 
$4.25 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Sa- 
vannah. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is quoted at 
$2.56 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 

SALT CAKE—Prices of salt cake continue firm at 
prevailing quotations. Prices range at from $12 to 
$13.50 per ton; chrome salt cake at from $11 to $12 per 
ton, f.o.b., shipping point. Imported salt cake is of- 
fered at from $14.50 to $15 per ton, Gulf or Atlantic 
Seaboard, on dock. 

SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and 
unchanged for the week. Prices of soda ash, in car 
lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$.90; in bags, $1.05, and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—The corn starch market is reported as 
firm. Prices are unchanged for the current week. Globe 
pearl is quoted at $2.60 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at 
$2.85 in barrels. Special paper starch is quoted at $2.70 
per 100 —. in bags, and at $2.95 in barrels; all 
prices in car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF AL U MINA—Prices of sulphate of 
alumina are firm and unchanged at prevailing quota- 
tions. The commercial grades are quoted at $1.15 per 
100 pounds; iron free at $1.30 per 100 pounds, in bar- 
rels, car lot quantities, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—The sulphur market reports prices firm 
and unchanged at prevailing quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are quoted at $18 per long ton, f.o.b., cars at 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $21 per 
ton. 

TALC—Prices of talc are unchanged at prevailing 
quotations. Domestic talc is quoted at from $15 to $18 
per ton, Eastern mines. Imported talc is offered at 
from $25 to $0 per ton, on dock. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 


(Detivered New York} 


News, per ton— 
Roll, ene Opes e- 


800 @ — 
ee cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


No. 1 Northern... .$5.25 
Superstandard . 4.12%@ 5. 
Northern Standard 

Wrapping 3.75 
Standard Wrapping 3.50 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


White No. 1 
White No. 1 M. 


* 
69899886 


Manila J 
Unbl. Toilet, a is 
Bleached Toilet... 5.26 
Paper Towels— 


Unbleached 
Bleached 


Manila—per cwt.—C. l. f. a. 


Oe ee $ @ $9.75 
No. 2 J A @ 9.00 
No. 1 f y @ 5.25 
No. 2 W 3 @ 4.00 


$27.50 


Osi. 00 
27.50 @ 
@ 
@ 


hip 
Sel Mla. LI. Chip. 42.50 
ute Lined Chip... 45.00 
hite Pat. Coated. 55.00 
Kraft Liners 52.50 
Binders Boards 71.00 @o77. 00 


The following are representative of 


distributors’ resale prices :— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgere 
100% 
Rag 
Ext. 
ie 1.$41.40@$48.50 $42.55 @$50.00 
. 32.80@ 38.50 33.95@ 39.75 
31.65 @37.25 
25.90@ 30.50 
22.80@ 27.75 


. 24.75@ 29.00 
- 21.65@ 26.25 
- 18.70@ 22.75 19.90@ 24.25 


15.80@ 19.25 16.95@ 20.75 
Regular Colors @ $1.50 cwt. extra. 
Heavy Colors @ $3.00 cwt. extra 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
. $8.80 @$10.75 $9.95 @$12.00 
No, 2... 7.90@ 9.50 9.05@ 11.00 
No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper. 


No. 1.. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$12.15@$14.25 
2 Glossy Coated.. 10.55@ 12.35 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 9.35@ 11.00 
. 4 Glossy Coated 8.80@ 10.50 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


2 00 
oe 
ao 
98 
oo 
S 


9 G09 0005 
SRasscasss 


OrudrBoOUwWHoose 
SUASUSUS 
88999998 


; 


Mechanica! Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantie Pore 
No. 1 Imported— 


( Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 


Canadian 29.00 @33.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wee 
Coas’ Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domest: 
and Foreign)— 


Prime Bleached Sul 
phite 
Prime Qualities— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul 
phite 
Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 


Kraft Light & Strong y 00 
Kraft N * 
Kraft No. 

(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


Add 60 cents per short ton, 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake 
Weet of Mackinae Straits. 


Domestic Rage 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. ¥ 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
Silesias No. 1 
New Unbleached... 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 
Mixed’ Ki 


6.00 


88 ©86689 
RRA 


ae re ns 
Se SSssae 


3.60 
oO. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.35 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Bluee— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Roofing Rags— 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 4 
No. 


6e8908 88 68 89 


Foreign Rage 


New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


ISIOISICIOIOIC) 
VPNUMnwN 
MUU > 
MmOooumae 


Old Rags 


7.50 
6.50 
4.50 


White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 


~e 
\se 
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SONOCO THE— —_—__-__ 
nemparen mii cons Ss |: DRAPER FELTS 


SONOCO cores are thoroughly dependable 
in service. The scientific construction prin- 
ciples and special quality of paper insure ° 

you complete satisfaction. All kinds and styles of Felts 
Let us send you samples to try out in your for all kinds and styles of 


own mill. Write today. Papers. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BRANTFORD, ONT. HARTSVILLE, S. C. MYSTIC, CONN. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 


4 Hi where at any time. 
Ye 


weonranes 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Inc. 
ava tclertom Murray Hill 2570 | || DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


WOOD PULP “ee 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856 
Cable Address: “LAGERLOF NEWYORK’”’ 


9 ° ——— I ———>>>>>—————EEE 
. Me rime Toei" CASEIN 
N 





formation and blue prints of Kalamazoo Vitrified 

Glazed Tile for Jordan Chests, beater storage chests, Uniform Quality 
beater dump chests, Fletcher-Bleachers, and stock _—: 

chests. Also Wood Tanks, Acid Tanks, and Blow Dependable Service 


7. Special Types to Meet 


K 
S ee KALAMAZOO CASEIN  Snneiinner ‘eat saananane 


TANK & SILO COMPANY 350 Medison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 40 Years of Service to Users of Casein Preducts 


WATERBURY FELTs | | [RIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Are Made By Manufacturers of 
WEIGHT REGULATORS 
CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. PROPORTIONING AND METERING 


SYSTEMS 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK PULP SCREENS—FLOAT VALVES 





. 4 White Linens. 
. 1 White Cotton. 
. 2 White Cotton. 
. 3 White Cotton. 
. 4 White Cotton. 
Light Prints. . 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
French Blue Linens. . 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


SUMMSOOUUMN 
BQDQ®QDOQHQQHQHHQHOHOO®O 
pom po 00 po bese > 
oOuMmoooumu 


eo S000 mon pom PO ye Pe 
SnwUNVovoudnnddd 


Beeas| | Noe pRONNlD 


NR ee 
ooumoe 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light. . 
Wool Tares, heavy... 
Bright Bagging..... 1.60 


Manila Rope— 


Foreign 

Domestic 

Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings.. 
Mixed Strings. : 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Bhs vings— 


White Envelope 
Cuttings 


mr roto 
NessU 
oouMmco 


. PLNN 
2s3ss3 
eooouwm 
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Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1.... ise 
Soft White No. 1.. 1.80 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag..... 
Solid Flat Book... 
aes 2 
Ledger weceecce 
New B. B. Chips.... .15 
Manila— 
New Env. Cut.... 1.85 
New Cuttings..... 1.50 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. .60 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.25 
Strictly Overissue. .4 
ue ta Folded.... .20 
1 Mixed Paper.. 05 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India 
White Hemp 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 


Unpolished— 
ox 


Tube Rope 
Wall oo 


Wrap 
ber Rope... 


Soft 
(Hard F iber) 
Medium Java -09 


moe 
* 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Brice to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 


Gkirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
New White, No. 2. 
Light ymee. 
Silesias, No. 


ai 

New Seine ott 

Washable, No. 1.. 
Blue Overall.... 

Cottons—According to 


Biack 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 


Chaki oe — 
No. 


New Canvas 
New Black Mixed. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White Ne. 1— 
Repacked f @ 4.00 
Miscellaneous 2. @ 2.25 
fhirds and Blues— 
i @ 1.25 
@ 1.75 


@ 3.50 


75 
Domestic No. 1... 1.00 
Domestic No. 2... 85 


Roofing Bagging.. -70 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny, No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila eee 


not 
Burla 3.00 
New Cuttings 1.75 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phils.) 
Skavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.15 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.00 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.80 
No. 2 Soft White.. 1.25 
No. 1 Mixed -70 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.50 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.00 
Ledger Stock, colored .75 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. _.65 
Manila Cuttings 
Print Manila 
Con: 


No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Straw Board Pais: 


Corrugated Board.. 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Bhavinge— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.25 


of FPP 
Sees SBRS 


Mixed Ledgers 

No. 1 Books, heavy.. 

No. 1 Beste, a 

Crumpled 

Book is 5 

Manila Env. Cuttings 1.60 

Manila Envelope Cut- 
tings, extra quality 2.10 


© 896 9090 0200 
c. 
sk 


No. 1 Old Manila... 
White Blank News.. 
No. 1 

Mixed Papers 

Print Manila 
Container Manilas... 
Old Newspapers 
Paper Wool Strings. . 
Overissue News..... 
Box Board Chips.. 
Corrugated Boxes. 
Kraft corrugated boxes 
Screening Wrappers. . 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign 


we 
BS 


2 


gieasus 


ss 


N 
—) 


89688 © 68 8800008 68 


~ 
ou 


88S 9889989 8 909 


cubes 
Soouun 


88 8605 99899 
esas 


goge megoner 
2 
3s 


Nawioiv 


ee ND 
S33 
ooemoceco 


98BOO8HHB8HBHHHGHBHIBO 


®88989685080 


@ 2.50 


i} 


Wot Not 
NASANane 


Sisal = 

Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope.. 
Soft Jute Ropes 
Jute Carpet Threads. 


(STOTOIOTCY -} 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Bleachery Burlap.... 


wed 
Sow 
Vian 


Scrap Burlap— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Scrap Sisal 1 
a Sisal for Shred- 7 


i 
wad 
oo 


w 
o 


Wool” Tares, Heavy.. 

New Burla Cuttings 1.75 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 2.75 
Heavy balin bagging 1.85 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.00 
No. 2 Bagging -60 


QBQOOOOH gOH G6 


KN wde 
NROoSCOonte 
ousssso 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New Light Prints. 
New White No. Phas 
New_White No. 
New Light ana 
ettes 
Silesias No. 
New Black Silesias.. 
Silesias No. 1 
Soft Unbleached 
Blue Cheviots 
Fancy 


Cettens—accoraing to gradeas— 
Blue Overalls....... Fi 05 

New 0. 64 
New 


B.V.D. Cuttings..... 18 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Canvas 


4%@ — 
Whe ae, \— e: 1” 
as***"** ois 23 
White No. 2— 
Repacked ......... 1.90 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.00 
Twos and Blues..... 1.75 
Third and Blues— 


@ 2 
* 
e 
e 
Repacked .. 3 37% 
ene 1.25 $ ia 
@ 
@ 
“e 


Black, eee 
Khaki Cuttings.... 


eeeeeeeceses 


2.6 
2.25 
2.0 


17S 


1.63 
Black Stockings... 3.90 
Roofing Stock— 

1.16 


1.00 
75 
-65 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Dark Cottons 

Dutch Blues 

New Checks and Blues 3: 83 
Old Fustians 2.2 
Old Linsey garments. 38 
New Silesias......... 6.00 


@80800 
pe Doge po 
223s 


= 


CHICAGO 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 
lope Cuttings.... 1.80 
No. 1 Hard White. 1.70 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.50 
Ledger & Writings.. 
— Books 


©999909 
Pay 
1118183 


New Kraft Cuts.. 

Manila Env. Cuts. . 

Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 
Print Manila...... .. N 
Overissue News 


Old Newspapers— 
No. 1 Folded News .30 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .20 
Roofing Stocks— 


Be. Lovccccccccece SMP 
HO. B.ccecce weeccee 1.85 


TORONTO 


Bonds and Ledgers 


— 
wn 
uw 


i 5 
Bond—White 11.8 
Bond—Tints .12.8 
Bond—Golden 


evraevrrese se 
UnuMst AND 


13.35 

Ledger— 118: 

No. 5 Ledger—Tints. .128. 

No. 6 Bond—White .10.75 

No. 6 Bond—Tints 211.25 
w ied Bond—Golden 


No. 7 Bond—White . 9.10 

No. 7 Bond—Tints . 9.60 

No. 7 Bond—Golden 
Rod 11 


8288988 8 8808 880889 99999008 


Sllitl 


Coated Book 
and Litho 10.00 
Coated tinted 


peeee 889 8 8 
w 


(F. o. b. Cars, Toronte) 


News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract). ox 00 
She 9.50 


Ground wood 29.50 
Unbleached Sulphite.54.00 
Book (Class 1)......64.06 
Writing (Class 2)...62.00 
Golost (Class 3).....63.00 


Soda 


Old Waste Paper 


(Ia carload lots, f. 0. b. Teronte) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. 


- 2.25 
St WEG. cccccce See 
White Blk. News.. 1.25 


Book and — 
Flat Ma 
Book Stock rock (ala) 
Light and Crum- 


pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 


Manilas— 
New Manila Cut.. 
or Manilas.. 


News and Scrap— 


Strictly Overissue. 
Strictly Folded.... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Domestie Rags 
(Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronts) 


No 1 White Shirt 7 
06% @ oa 
02%@ | 


888 06088 #89 


Cuttings 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings 





